








REPUBLIC’S PERFECTED STAINLESS STEEL 


licensed under Chemical Foundation 


ENDURO is sold only through Republic Scles 


Patents Nos 


1316817 and 1339378 


ices on 








Another battery of stain-proof ENDURO 


kettles, manufactured by Lee Metal Prod- 


ucts Company, Inc., 


No longer is the equipment problem a 
speculation in modern packing plants. 
The modern metal, ENDURO, has ban- 
ished all worries concerning product 
spoilage and equipment replacements 
due to corrosion. @ In all stages of 
processing, these plants safeguard prod- 
uct quality by using equipment fabri- 
cated from this insoluble metal. The 
product comes into contact with no 


metal but safe, stain-proof ENDURO... 
WORLD'S LARGEST 


CENTRAL 


CAPACITY 
ALLOY 


DIVISION: +-MASSILLON, 


Philipsburg, Pa. 


Protech we provuct... sotecl EQUIPMENT, T00 ! 


and ENDURO protects the equipment, 
too. After years of severest service, this 
unusual metal is as safe, sound and 
serviceable as the day it was new. @ 
ENDURO equipment now is available 
for all classes of service in meat pack- 
ing plants. Your manufacturer can sup- 
ply it, and will be glad to give you 
complete data concerning its advan- 
tages. Or, write Republic for complete 
information. 


STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCTION 


OHIO 





REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL 


OFFICE S SR YOUNGSTOWN, 


OHIO 











Increase Your Sausage Sales! 


Get a Quality Product at Less Cost —with 
Latest Improved ‘“‘BUFFALO” Machines 


UCCESSFUL meat manufacturing firms today have built 
their business on the sound principle of producing sausage 


products of uniform quality and appearance. 


Sausage stuffing plays an important part in assuring a high- 
grade finished product. “BUFFALO” Air Stuffers are not only 
the most convenient to operate but they produce sausage of finest 


appearance with maximum economy in casing and labor costs. 





The “BUFFALO” Air Stufifer 


It’s LEAKPROOF—eliminates air in sausage; 


reduces casing loss and meat spoilage 


Equipped with PATENTED leakproof Superior piston. 


Piston may be readily adjusted to take up wear, assuring 
long life. 


Piston drops instantly when air pressure is released. 
Improved design, non-corrosive outlet cocks. 


Evenly balanced steel arch, specially designed for quick 
opening and closing; oversize bearing on swinging stud 
eliminates wear. 

Tapered lid, with gasket which fits into safety ring opening 
like a cork into a bottle. 


Improved design, accident-proof safety ring. 





Semi-steel cylinder, with smoothly polished interior which 


insures long life, prevents meat discoloration. 


Made in 5 Sizes i ‘ 
100 Ibs. to 500 Ibs. Capacity Sturdiest, safest, best-working sausage stuffer ever con- 


Air or Hydraulic structed. 





WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION AND PRICES .... 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO. Buffalo, N. Y.. U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of “BUFFALO” Sausage Machines and Packing House Equipment 
Chicago Office: 4201 S. Halsted St. 
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GENUINE VEGETABLE 
PARCHMENT: a pure, white, 


odorless paper, greaseproof, that will not go 
to pieces in cold or boiling water, or in salt 
or vinegar pickle. USED FOR: all fresh, 
pickled, salted or otherwise cured meats; 
for all smoked and cooked meats; for butter 
and margarine; for poultry wrappers and 
poultry box liners. 


CRINKLED PARCHMENT: for Ham 
Jackets in cooked ham retainers; barrel 
covers over heads of slack barrels; liners for 
back-packed sweet pickle meats; liners for 
cotton and burlap sacks of frozen and dry 
salt meats. 


LARD LINER PARCHMENT: for liners 


of lard and shortening cartons up to and 
including 2 lbs. 


SUPER LARD LINER PARCHMENT: 


for liners of lard and shortening cartons 
over 2 lbs. 


WUN DER BAR: (Genuine 


Greaseproof) for wrapping smoked meats, 
cooked: hams, sausage items. 
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WHITE OILED: for wrapping 


fresh pork; for between-layer sheets for 
sausage in cartons. A treated paper (with 
pure mineral oil). 


PROSPERITY WATER- 
PROOFED: a treated paper, golden 


in color, highly blood and water resistant; 
an excellent utility sheet. For wrapping all 
kinds of fresh meat. 


FRE EZERBU RN : for wrapping 


green hams and bellies for the freezer. 
Meets requirements of B.A. |. for box liners for 
trimmings for the freezer. Gives 100% pro- 
tection; has finest record of any paper ever 
made for freezer use. 


WET WAXED: for lining boxes 


of offal for shipment fresh and for the 
freezer; for wrapping beef kidneys, beef 
and calf sweetbreads, for export. 


D - O - K: (deodorized waxed kraft) a 
general utility sheet, ideal for lining boxes 
of offal for shipment fresh or for the 
freezer; also a wonderful sheet for wrap- 
ping green hams and bellies for the freezer. 


Odorless. 











Subscription Price: 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Vol. 89, No. 8. Published every Saturday by The National Provisioner, Inc., 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. Entered as second-class matter, Oct. 8, 1919, at the post office at Chicago, Ill, under act of March 3, 1879. 
United States, $3.00; Canada, $6.50, including duty. All foreign countries in Postal Union, $5.00. 
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WEST CARROLLTON 


GENUINE VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 


Used by leading packers for over a 
third of a century and accepted by two 
generations of users as evidence of a 
high-quality meat product. Because of 
its peculiar properties and practical 











THERE IS NO advantages, never successfully imi- 

oe pink tated, Genuine Vegetable Parchment, 

VEGETABLE used as outside wrapper or carton 

PARCHMENT liner, makes a good meat product 
better. 





The West Carrollton Parchment Co. 


West Carrollton os - Ohio 
OUR 37th YEAR SERVING THE FOOD INDUSTRY 


Ss 
DIAMOND CRYSTAL’S Seven Salt Soldiers 


. » » GUARDIANS OF YOUR PRODUCT’S PERFECTION 











The seven members of the Alberger Army are always 
on duty to give you the finest salt made — Diamond 
Crystal Salt,a product of the exclusive Alberger Process. 


Each salt soldier stands for a desirable and necessary 
quality of salt. Together, they represent a process which 
is the key to all salt goodness. 


Made by the exclusive Alberger Process , Diamond 
Crystal Salt is flaked, and — : 


UNIFORM IN COLOR UNIFORM IN SOLUBILITY 

UNIFORM IN PURITY UNIFORM IN SCREEN ANALYSIS 

UNIFORM IN DRYNESS UNIFORM IN CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 
UNIFORM IN CHARACTER OF FLAKE 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT COMPANY, (INC.) 


(BULK DEPARTMENT) 


250 Park Avenue, New York,N. Y. 





DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT 
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HAM BOILING PROFITS 


depend on equipment! 


PREPARE NOW to cash in on this 
profitable market. Equip your plant 
with superior ham boiling equipment. 





Adelmann Ham Boilers 


Exclusive yielding springs per- 
mit expansion during cooking; 
self-sealing cover retains juices 
in the container, reducing 
shrinkage; elliptical springs pre- 
vent cover tilting and maintain 


firm, even pressure. 


ADELMANN Ham Boilers— 
“The Kind Your Ham Makers 
Prefer” —are made of Nirosta 
Metal, Monel Metal, Cast Alum- 
inum and Tinned Steel, in a 


variety of sizes and shapes. 


Complete ADELMANN line in- 
Washers, 
Luxury Loaf 


Ham Boiler 
Ham Washers, 
Meat Loaf Pans, 
Prest-Rite Moulds, Tongue Loaf 


cludes 


Containers, 


Pans, Corned Beef Cookers, etc., 
all listed in new catalog, com- 
plete with liberal trade-in 


schedules. Write for details! 


Adelmann Washer 
Efficient, 


nomical and cost cutting! 


thorough, eco- 


Three brushes revolving in 


cleaning solution thorough- 





ly clean ham boilers and 
other meat containers, re- 
moving all residue, burnt 
fat and brine. Restores 
neglected boilers, lengthens 
life of 
maintain quality, lowers la- 


Write for free 


retainers, helps 
bor costs. 
trial offer and list of satis- 


fied users. 


BUY 
ADELMANN! 


Adelmann Foot Press 


Automatically applies correct 
pressure to retainers to assure 
Quick, 
simple, sturdy, accurate. Speeds 


Write for details! 


perfect, solid product. 


production! 





ay BOILER CORPORATION 





WE DO OUR PART 





Cities—Canadian Representative: 


Office and Factory, Port Chester, N. Y. 


Chicago Office: 332 S. Michigan Ave. 


European Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St., Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, Lon- 
don—Australian and New Zealand Representatives: Gollin & Co., Pty. Ltd., Offices in Principal 
Goold, Shapley & Muir Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 























HH’ do you get the condensate 
and air out of jacketed kettles ? 
Cracked valves waste steam. Ineffi- 


cient traps slow up processing. 


We have comprehensive data on 
how to equip jacketed kettles with 
Armstrong Traps to avoid both these 
common difficulties. These traps, 
when properly applied, have given 
complete satisfaction in this service 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Jacketed Kettles 
Use Less Steam 
and Cook Faster 


when Drained by 


ARMSTRONG 
TRAPS 


for years. We can now tell you def- 
initely how to be sure of such satis- 
faction. 


The big capacity of Armstrong 
Traps—both of condensate and air— 
makes their use economical and the 
advantages correspondingly big. 


Let us give you complete facts on 
steam traps for jacketed kettles. 


ARMSTRONG MACHINE WORKS 


318 Maple Street 


Three Rivers, Michigan 
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We have 

a chart show- 
ing applications 

is , for steam traps in 
“/ @ typical packing 
plant, We will be glad 

to send one on request. 





Hundreds of food companies throughout the 


country, prefer Hackney Removable Head Seamless 


Barrels. Bilged Sides are stronger, resisting 


denting. Bottom is integral — leaving no seams to 


rust or leak. 


PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY 


208 S. La Salle St. Bidg., Room 1187, Chicago, Ill. 
1365 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New York, N. Y. 
6635 Greenfield Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

673 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


LT; 


MILWAUKEE 


for 
LARD, COCOANUT 
OIL, COTTONSEED OJL, 
CONDENSED MILK, 
AND OTHER FOODS. 


Write for complete data. 
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_ compact in construction, making it 





A Timely and Profitable Investment 


With prices of casings rapidly advancing, you will find it to your advantage to 
clean your own casings. There is a ready market for them and a neat profit may be 
realized. 


BEEF CASING 
CLEANING MACHINE 


Illustration to the left 
shows our latest im- 
proved “BOSS” Beef 
Casing Cleaning Ma- 
chine. 

It may be furnished 
throughout with rice- 
root or bristle brushes, 
or with combination of 
each kind of brush, so 
that one machine will do 
all the work required. 


We also build Casing 
Stripping Machines 








HOG AND SHEEP CASING CLEANING MACHINE 

Illustration shows our No. 158 
motor driven “BOSS” Hog and 
Sheep Casing Cleaning Machine, 
with all modern improvements. 


Style No. 157 is the same ma- 
chine equipped with pulleys for 
belt drive. 


These machines are simple and 


convenient and easy to operate 
them. 


Made in two sizes: 15-inch drum 
with 12-inch blade, operated by 
2-H. P. motor; and 21-inch drum 
with 18-inch blade, operated by 3- 
H. P. motor. 


The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corporation 


3907-11 S. Halsted St., Mfr. “BOSS” Machines for Killing, 1972-2008 Central Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois Sausage Making, Rendering Cincinnati, Ohio 
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HAIRCRAFT 
PROTECTS 
THE MONEY 


Dollars, dimes, quarters, the whole heterogeneous 


mass of the coin of the realm goes jingling mer- 
rily, and safely through the grounds of A Cen- 
tury of Progress in Haircraft and Naturzone 


insulated Brinks Express trucks. 


The guardians of the receipts from the innumer- 
able exhibitors and concessionnaires must pro- 


tect themselves from the hot, exhausting sun rays. 


Protection from the heat and cold is Haircraft's 
job. We have installed millions of feet of Hair- 
craft and the experience we have gained is at 
your disposal. Haircraft used in your trucks and 
trailers will give greater service, longer life and 


absolute protection at all times. 





us. 











WE DO OUR PART 








4100 SO. ASHLAND « CHICAGO 





The Man Who Knows 


USE NEVERFAIL! 





] The Perfect Cure 








The Man You Know 


Makers of the gen- 
uine H. J. Mayer 
Special Frankfurter, 
Bologna, Pork Sau- 
sage (with and with- 
out sage), Braun- 
schweiger Liver, 
Summer (Mett- 
wurst), Chili Con 
Carne, Rouladen Del- 
icatessen and Won- 
der Pork Sausage 
Seasonings. 
Beware of products 
g similar 
only H. J. Mayer makes 
the genuine H. J. Mayer 
products listed. 


For SUPERIOR 
quality, fine flavor 
and profit from 
cured meats use 


NEVERFAIL 
The Perfect Cure 


Uniform, reliable 
and highly depend- 
able. Assures pro- 
duction of quality 
product. 


WRITE! 


H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. 


6819-27 S. Ashland Ave. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Canadian Office: Windsor, Ont. 





Aug 

















PIMIEXO 


— POWDERED — 


the outstanding sweet red 
spice for fine flavored sausage! 





The Pure sweet red spice (Powdered fine) 
with actual condimental value—“An Amer- 
ican Product.” 


Its use in Sausage improves flavor and style 
and gives a distinct selling advantage. 


ORDER TODAY! 


Used extensively by I. A. M. P. members 


CHILI PRODUCTS CORPORATION, LTD. 


1841 East 50th St. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


160 E. Illinois St. 


Chicago, IIl. 


“THE HOUSE OF STANDARDIZED QUALITY” 
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A TRADE-MARKED 
PACKAGE COMMANDING 
BETTER PRICE 
AND INSURING 
REPEAT BUSINESS 


sage of the quality and pur- 
ity of their product, Cudahy 
says: 

“Because we wish Puritan Link 
Pork Sausage to reach the con- 
sumer dressed in keeping with its 
high quality, we wrap it in spark- 
ling, transparent, protective Cello- 
phane. We feel that this Cello- 
phane wrapping adds materially 
to the inviting appearance of our 
“@ product and thus creates increased 
i consumer demand for it.” 


With no sacrifice of the perfect 
display that sells Puritan Sausage 
on sight as housewives pause at 
the counter—the product is clear- 
ly and unmistakably identified by 
* the Cudahy name printed on the 
transparent wrapper. This tells 
the customer what to ask for next 
time—builds profitable repeat 
business. 

Send for folder containing other 
profitable “Meat Stories.” Du 
Pont Cellophane Co., Inc., Em- 
pire State Bldg., New York. 


TRADE MARK 
“Cellophane” is the registered trade- 
mark of the Du Pont Cellophane 


o., Ine. =ctaree 
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| The Only Practical, Most 


Economical GRINDER 
KNIFE 


in Existence 







c= © 


The O. K. Knife 


—showing one The O. K. 
blade detached— nS 
can be changed Knives 


in a minute. A will hold their kut- 
knife for immediate use. 


A KNIFE for ALL ‘img edge twice as 


MAKES and STYLES of ong as any other 
Grinders in existence. knife. 
Send for Price List and Information 


The Specialty 
Manufacturers Sales Co. 


Chas. W. Dieckmann 
2021 Grace Street Chicago 


ADDITIONAL PROFITS 
from SCRAPPLE 
with 
Randall Scrapple 
Stirrer and Kettle 


Its low price and good 
demand make scrapple a 
profitable item. Can be 
made easily and profit- 
ably with the RANDALL 
Scrapple Stirrer and 
Kettle. 

RANDALL Kettles are 
made of best-quality 
steel, perfectly smooth on the inside, guaranteed 
against defects, and tested to 125 pounds steam t 









pressure. 


The Stirrer is substantial and very strong. De- 
signed especially for mixing scrapple, it is the only 
standard equipment made for this product. 


Write us for the old Philadelphia Recipe 


R. T. RANDALL & CO. 
EQUIPMENT FOR SAUSAGE MAKERS 


331 N. Second St. _ Philadelphia, Penn. 





























GRIFFITH'S 
Meat aed Machine 


The Cost is Small! 
—More than 
200 machines 
in use giving 
satisfaction. 







The meat here shown is “PRAGUE STYLE CURED.” 
The formula is shown in the Prague Booklet. Griffith’s 
formulas are built on experience. You may safely 
follow them. Make your meat cuts of a suitable size 
to preach economy. Dress up your products to at- 
tract the attention of the public eye. 





Make Ham Roulettes 
The GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 


1415 West 37th Street Chicago, Illinois 


Canadian Factory and Office: 532 Eastern Ave., Toronto 











SEASLIC, INC. 


The Original Liquid Spice Makers 


Seaslic Garlic Juice is produced by the most skilled 
scientific handling under the most sanitary condi- 
tions, and is easy to use. It will improve the 
quality of your finished product. Seaslic Garlic 
Juice is the pure, concentrated juice of the fresh 


garlic pods. 





GENUINE 


Coa ii 
CARINGATUIGE 





BSeaslic Garlic Juice enters A dash of Seaslic Garlic 
the meate as a flavor. It Juice in your smoked sau- 


acidity, prevents sages, a heavier dash is 
off-flavors and adds gest te | on mount reaulred for het 
chopped meat salad inger and salami, 
dressing; or any dressings Garlic Juice is double 
used in delicate foods. strength. The fawor holds. 


SEASLIC, INC. 


1415-25 W. 37th Street Chicago, 1) z ' 
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OU are about to see one of the most dramatic 

advances in the technique of merchandising 
any of us has witnessed in the past decade. It 
will occur in the field of packaging. 


The package changes of the past few years— 
opening new markets, revitalizing old products, 
sweeping new products to prominence—were 
only the briefest prologue. Now the curtain rises 
on the play itself. 


Much has been learned about package design. 
Much has been learned about the consumer. The 
package of the future will win sales not by lavish 
embellishment (which is costly) but by sheer effec- 
tiveness (which can be cheap). It will win sales 
by being designed for the consumer, rather than 


50 PARK AVENUE 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


the manufacturer. It will be a highly competitive 
sales weapon, rather than a production detail. 


Have you judged your package by tomorrow’s 
standards—convenience to the consumer, suita- 
bility to the product, merchandising power, 
design? Are .you familiar with the packaging 
opportunities in your field? No group is better 
qualified to analyze your present package, or to 
point out opportunity, than the company whose 
leadership has brought about much that is hap- 
pening now. One word from you will bring Canco 
knowledge and experience and vision to you 
without obligation or cost. Your package may 
need no change. It may already be equipped for 
the future. But that, too, is worth finding out. 


e NEW YORK 


\MERICAN CAN COMPANY 
= 
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Dependable Selection 
Uniform Quality 
Prompt Service 
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Chicago and New York 





Packers to Act for Government in Get- 


ting Rid of 5 Million Pigs and Sows 


S AN emergency plan to reduce existing surplus hog supply the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration will adopt the suggestion of corn-hog producers to remove from the market 4 million pigs 
and 1 million sows during the next five weeks. 


Meat packers under federal inspection have agreed to act in the capacity of slaughterers and pro- 


cessors of the surplus hogs. 


These hogs will be processed for government account and packers will be reimbursed for their serv- 


ices in buying, driving, slaughtering, chilling and curing, and in the manufacture of by-products. 


will also act as sales agents in disposing of the product. 


It is the plan to remove these 
hogs and their product from the 
ordinary channels of distribution 
and consumption and thus avoid 
depressing the price farmers will 
receive for hogs marketed in the 
usual channels of trade. 


How It Will Be Done 


Packers will submit, through 
the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, an estimate of the larg- 
est total number of hogs they can 
process in the five weeks period 
and the largest number they can 
process in any one day in addi- 
tion to their regular kill. 


Each packer will then be in- 
formed of the maximum number 
of hogs he is to purchase in this 
period for such processing, which 
may be subject to change from 
time to time. 


carcasses will be kept separate in 
the coolers, the meat will be dry- 
salt cured and will be kept separ- 
ate in the curing cellars. 


The hogs will be purchased in \ 


the packer’s usual manner of ac- 
quiring his hogs and he will pay 
ag for them as for his regular 


These hogs must be slaughtered 
either before or after the regular 
day’s kill. They will be slaugh- 
tered under federal inspection, the 





STUDYING A HARD PROBLEM. 


Secretary of Agriculture Wallace checks 
emergency hog plan before giving it his 


O. K. (Asst. Sec. Tugwell looks on.) 


They 


The same method of handling 
will apply to all by-products. 


Terms of Payment 


Each day the packer may pre- 
sent to the Federal Reserve Bank 
of the district in which he is lo- 
cated an itemized statement of 
the number of hogs purchased for 
the account of the Secretary of 
Agriculture during the preceding 
day. This statement must in- 
clude 


(a) The number of hogs pur- 
chased during the preceding day, 

(b) The average weight of the 
hogs purchased. 

(c) The price paid by the pack- 
er, 

(d) The written approval of a 
designated inspector of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry. 

On the basis of this statement 
the bank will reimburse the pack- 
er for the money that he has paid 
out. 

In addition to the above the 
packer is expected to attach a bill 
for his services in processing the 
hogs he bought. 

He will pay from 6 to 914c for 
the pigs, based on weights, and 
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market price plus $4 premium for 
sows weighing 275 lbs. and over. 


A similar schedule of prices to 
be charged by packers for proces- 
sing and handling the pigs and 
sows is also being prepared. 
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The recommendation of the 
producers’ committee, as stated in 
the last issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, was from 3c to 9c 
for pigs, according to weight, and 
a $4 premium for the sows, dock- 
age eliminated. 


Wallace Announces Emergency 
Hog Program and Warns Corn Belt 


Plans for the emergency pro- 
gram to reduce surplus hog sup- 
ply were announced by Secretary 
Wallace at Chicago on August 18. 

He promulgated the plan for 
buying 4 million pigs and 1 mil- 
lion sows before October 1, as 
given in detail in this issue of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 

Certain selected packers will 
slaughter these animals for the 
account of the government, and 
the meat will be disposed of 
through relief channels, or tanked, 
so as not to disturb normal pork 
marketing. 

The program will be paid for by 
a processing tax on hogs and pork 
— to be imposed on all packers. 
He said it would take about 55 
million dollars. 


This tax will be announced 
later. The Secretary thought 
“considerably less than one cent a 
pound” would be sufficient. 


Warning to the Corn Belt 


Secretary Wallace character- 
ized the plan as an emergency 
program, and admitted that it 
was dangerous, unless followed by 
a long-time corn-hog production 
plan. 


“T shall insist,” said he, “on re- 
minding the Corn Belt that such 
a program will in the end bring 
disaster, unless it is coupled with 
a soundly - conceived long - time 
effort.” 


The statement of the Secretary 
in full is as follows: 


Belongs to the Corn Belt. 


For 20 years I have studied the prob- 
lem of corn and hog production inten- 
sively. The Corn Belt has always been 
my country, and nearly all of my life I 
have lived there, which happens to be 
true also of George Peek and Chester 
Davis, who are now helping me admin- 
ister the Agricultura] Adjustment Act. 

Knowing the three of us, Corn Belt 
farmers must have been strangely puz- 
zled that we have been so slow to take 
action on corn and hogs. I can assure 
you that it is through no lack of desire 
on our part. On the contrary, every 
selfish and every sentimental reason 
would lead us to exert every possible 


effort to put hog prices up to seven 
or eight dollars a hundred at the earli- 
est possible moment. 

Unfortunately, the corn-hog problem 
is much more complicated than that of 
cotton or wheat. Because the problem 
is so difficult, it seems absolutely essen- 
tial that we have the support of the 
best farm leaders in nearly every corn- 
hog county before we go ahead. 

Again and again I have told the 
farmers of the United States that under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act we 
have real centralizing power for solving 
farm problems, but that we would not 
force that power upon the farmers until 
they themselves had given such thought 
to their particular commodity problem 
that they would be willing to go down 
the line with us in their respective com- 
munities and assume full responsibility 
for operating the details of a plan 
which they had worked out, and through 
which we might permit the centralizing 
power of the government to flow. The 
cotton farmers have given and the 
wheat farmers are prepared to give 
that kind of cooperation. 

When the producers of a given com- 
modity do not bring forth a solution, or 
when the solution they bring forth is 
faulty and will obviously break down, I 
intend to call attention again and again 
and yet again to the economic facts 
which must be changed before higher 
prices can be soundly and permanently 
restored. 


Corn-Hog Problem Is Complex. 


I can understand why the people of 
the Corn Belt have been slow in bring- 
ing forward a solution for the corn-hog 
problem. It is not only that it is com- 
plex, but also that the hog producer 
and the corn grower are traditionally 
the prey of many conflicting interests. 

There is some natural conflict be- 
tween the man who raises hogs but no 
corn, and the man who raises corn but 
no hogs. The hog feeder is not happy 
when he sees the corn farmer haul his 
corn past him to the elevator and sell 
for 5 cents a bushel less than the feed- 
er was willing to pay. And the hog 
producer is often pulled one way by the 
old-line commission men, and another 
way by the producer-controlled commis- 
sion men, while the packers are pulling 
in still a different direction. It is not 
easy, with so many cross currents, to 
get prompt agreement on anything. 

On many occasions I have stated that 
there are 20 million too many acres 
planted to corn in this country, and that 
as long as there were these 20 million 
extra acres, there was bound to be re- 
curring trouble either with the price of 
corn, or with the price of hogs and 


other livestock. Again and again I have 
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leaders that any plan which attem 
to deal with the problem of the 
Belt merely through the control of hog 
production or hog prices was bound ty 
fail, because of the way in which the 
reduced market for corn would build up 
a corn surplus and reduce corn prices, 


Conditions in the Corn Belt. 


From the standpoint of oversupply it 
is fortunate that in this particular year 
weather conditions have been so up. 
favorable, especially in the eastern part 
of the Corn Belt, that the crop promses 
to be the second smallest in the past 
32 years. The oat crop is even smaller 
proportionately than the corn crop, 
There will be decidedly less wheat 
available for feed and, taking it all jn 
all, the feed crops this year are at least 
20 per cent below average. This means 
that nature in the year 1933 curtailed 
production of feed grains by as much 
or more than we would have been able 
to do if we had had a year to plan the 
job. Nature also helped us out, of 
course, with an exceedingly short crop 
in 1930 and a moderately short corn 
crop in 1931. It is not likely that she 
will continue to do this indefinitely. Two 
or three years of average corn crops 
on the normal corn acreage of recent 
years would soon bring about ruin to 
corn and hog producers alike unless we 
are able to restore the European de- 
mand, or work out some comprehensive 
scheme for the manufacture of motor 
fuel out of corn on an extensive scale. 


In view of the fact that nature has 
brought about such an effective reduc- 
tion in feed supplies for the year 1933, 
the thoughtful leaders of the Corn Belt 
have reached the conclusion that the im- 
mediate job was to reduce as rapidly 
and as effectively as possible the pounds 
of pork to come to market during the 
next nine months. 


Producers Suggested the Plan. 


This short-time immediate plan which 
I am announcing here today did not 
originate with the Department of Agri- 
culture. It arose from the grass roots. 
Earlier in the summer when my friends 
of the Corn Belt asked me what the 
Government proposed to do for the hog 
farmers, I told them that we didn’t 
propose to do anything until the corm 
and hog farmers themselves had studied 
the powers of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration and the causes of 
low hog prices in such a careful, com- 
prehensive way that they were willing 
to make recommendations and stand by 
them once they were given governmer- 
tal recognition. 

Representatives of the hog producers 
met in pe one of the Corn Belt 
States and finally a larger meeting was 
held in Des Moines. At this meeting 
there was clearly recognized both the 
short-time hog trouble and the long- 
time corn problem. 

To help the short-time difficulty 4 
plan was recommended by the hog 
farmers. There are some things about 
it that we do not like, but we are put- 
ting it into effect because we have not 
been able to think of anything as good. 
Hogs have been selling all summer for 
about one-half their fair exchange value 
or less than almost any other com- 
modity. Farmers, packers and com- 
mission men have all agreed to stand 
behind the following program: 


(Continued on page 23.) 
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National Retail Meat Dealers File Code 


Covering Labor and Trade Practices 


ETAIL meat dealers of the United States this week filed with the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
R tration their proposed wage and labor agreement and their code of trade practices. 


A National Retail Meat Industry Council is provided, which shall administer the provisions of the 


code. 


This council is to comprise the officers of the recognized national body of retail meat dealers, the 


National Retail Meat Dealers’ Association, together with members appointed from each of 9 zones or 


divisions throughout the country. 


It is made clear that there is to be no domination by sectional or group interests. 


The Council is to 


be strictly autonomous, each zone selecting its own representative, with no attempt on the part of the 


national board to dictate selections. 


Labor Provisions 


The labor schedule was pre- 
pared with a desire to conform 
as nearly as possible to the Presi- 
dent’s blanket code. 


It provides a uniform work 
week of 6 days, 8 hours per day, 
Sundays and holidays excepted. 
This is a maximum 48 hour week. 

Minimum pay for expert meat 
cutters is fixed at 60c per hour or 
$28.80 for a 48-hr. week ; appren- 
tices, 40c per hour or $19.20 per 
48-hr. week; delivery boys, over 
16 years, 30c per hr. or $12 per 
week. Child labor is prohibited. 

Provision is made for 9 zones 
or divisions, and each zone may 
establish minimum wage sched- 
ules to meet zone conditions, but 
in no case shall the minimum 
wage be less than specified. 


Trade Control 


The proposed National Retail 
Meat Industry Council shall su- 
pervise both wage and labor and 
trade practice agreements. Where 
zones or local groups do not ap- 
prove this code, the Council may 
adopt a code for them and super- 
vise its enforcement. 


Trade Practice Rules 


To provide for open and honest 
competition the trade practice 
code specifies unfair practices (for 
manufacturers and distributors as 
well as for retailers), including: 


Making false statements concerning 
grades of meats (U. S. grades recog- 
nized as standard.) 

Making unfair 
competitors. 

Giving premiums, rebates, etc., and 
quoting one price while secretly selling 
at another. 

Selling at less than cost, or selling to 


others at a less price than to retail 
customers, 


statements about 


Selling on any other than the pound 
basis. 

Use of advertised brands as loss 
leaders. 


Handling of meat food products by 
any other than a licensed dealer. 


An additional set of recommendations 
is made as to terms used in advertising 
meats. 


(Most of these specifications appeared 
in the June 17 issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER.) 


Making Complete Survey 


With reference to the zoning 
of wages and hours of labor Na- 
tional Secretary John A. Kotal 
informs THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER that the National Associa- 
tion is making a survey of all sec- 
tions of the country on wages and 
hours. 


Returns to date indicate a de- 
sire for store hours of 8 a. m. to 


6 p. m. daily, with one hour off for 
lunch, Sundays and holidays ex- 
cluded. “Leaders of the meat in- 
dustry,” says Mr. Kotal, “feel 
that this will give uniform hours 
and lead to larger employment of 
men, which is what the govern- 
ment wants, and what all the 
country desires. 

“We hope to have our retail 
meat trade considered separately 
from the so-called grocery and 
food code, as our problems are 
manifestly different. We were 
requested to omit matters refer- 
ring to packer and livestock prob- 
lems, but we reserve the right to 
appear at hearings of packer and 
livestock agreements.” 

This agreement was filed at 
Washington this week and a hear- 
ing asked as speedily as possible. 


[See pages 44 and 45 for full text of 
proposed code.) 


Packers Frame Trade Agreement 


A trade practice agreement for meat packers, wholesalers, sau- 
sage manufacturers and processors of meat products and by-products 
has been prepared by a committee of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, as representing these industries. 


After trade meetings in various sections of the country to dis- 
cuss this agreement a public hearing at Washington under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act will be requested. 


The proposed agreement covers, among other things: 

Allocation of livestock for slaughter ; 

Marketing policies for meat products; 

Removal of surplus meat from trade channels; 

Avoidance of pyramiding of prices to consumers ; 

Development of a production control program ; 

Elimination of discrimination between direct buying and terminal 


market buying of livestock; 


Other features making up a code of fair trade practice for the 


livestock and meat industry. 


The first meeting to consider this agreement was held at Chicago on August 18, 
and other regional meetings will follow during the coming week. The formal hearing 


at Washington will follow. 


Terms of this agreement have been made available to the trade but are not to be 
published in the columns of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER until after the formal 


hearing. 


Interpretations of the Meat Industry Labor Code will be found on page 21. 
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Meat Industry Activity 


Louis Rosenthal has reorganized the 
Zummo Packing Co. of Beaumont, 
Texas, and the business is now con- 
ducted as the Rosenthal Packing Co. 
with Mr. Rosenthal as president. Ex- 
tensive alterations to the plant are con- 
templated. 

Mutschler Packing Co., Decatur, Ind., 
meat packers, have increased capital 
500 shares, value $100 each. 

Wm. F. Meyers Sons, Inc., Westmin- 
ister, Md., meat packers and sausage 
manufacturers, have increased capital 
stock 1,000 shares of no par value. 

Lee W. Davis Co., 48 Front st., Au- 
burn, Me., meat packers and sausage 
manufacturers, have plans under way 
for rebuilding parts of plant recently 
destroyed by fire. 

The Glowacki Sausage Mfg. Co., 13 
Alton st., New Haven, Conn., have in- 
creased capital stock $2,000. 


G. H. Hammond Co., Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago, IIl., will erect addition 
and make alterations to the plant at 
1150 W. 46th st. 

An abattoir and packing plant, two- 
story, steel and concrete construction, 
will be built on Craven st., Asheville, 
N. C., by J. A. Baker, 185 Montana ave., 
West Asheville, N. C. 

A one-story brick addition will be 
made to the plant of the Federal Pack- 
ing Co. Inc., 149 State st., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Sterling Meat Co., 2501 E. Vernon 
ave., Los Angeles, Calif., have plans 
under way for further enlarging coolers 
ard refrigeration system. 

David Davies, Inc., 616 W. Mound 
st., Columbus, Ohio, packers, will build 
an addition to plant to provide enlarged 
cooler and freezer facilities. 

Mindick Co. Inc., 17 Sparhawk st., 
Brighton, Mass., meat packers, have in- 
creased capital stock $25,000. 

Carl Jesch, Carl Schaefer and Leon- 
ard J. Cook have incorporated the 
Jesch-Schaefer Sausage Co. Inc., Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 

Hebrew National Kosher Sausage 
Factory, Inc., 5806-20th ave., Brooklyn, 

Y., has increased its capital stock 
by 100 shares no par value. 

Newmarket Co., 2435 E. Vernon ave., 
Vernon, Calif., meat packers, plan to 
enlarge coolers. 

West End Kosher Wurst Co. Inc., 11 
Minot st., Boston, Mass., have increased 
capital 70 shares of no par value. 

Contract for the erection of an 
abattoir by Midgall & Kaplan, 11 
Washington st., Paterson, N. J., has 
been awarded. The building is to be 
one story brick, and will cost, including 
equipment, about $28,000. 


SPREAD TAKES A NEW NAME. 


Swift & Company’s former Mono- 
gram line of sandwich spread and salad 
dressing has appeared in a new con- 
tainer with the new brand name of Jane 
Goode. Although the product has been 
known for years throughout the coun- 


try under the brand name of Mono- 
gram, company officers recently decided 
to dress it up and rechristen it with a 
name which they believe to be more 
attractive. It has national distribution 


through all Swift outlets. 
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WILL POST FOOD PRICES. 


Retail prices of meat, lard, bread, 
milk and other everyday food neces- 
sities will be published weekly by the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, according to an announcement by 
Dr. Fred C. Howe, consumers’ counsel 
of the administration. These prices 
will be gathered by the field staffs of 
the Departments of Agriculture and 
Labor from 50 cities and from over 
1,000 stores, consisting of independents, 
chains and specialty food shops. The 
figures will be weighted and averaged 
before they are published. 


In addition there will be a check 
against these prices to show the money 
the farmer gets for producing the raw 
materials that go into these foods. 


A third effort will be the reporting 
on increases due to labor costs as a 
result of raises in wages and new em- 
ployment. 

Still another report will be on what 
farmers are having to pay for the 


goods they must buy. This will be an 
index of all kinds of commodities. 


All of this material will be made 
available to consumers’ groups through 
the press, by radio and in departmental 
bulletins, Dr. Howe said. 


a 
PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


Price ranges of packer, leather com- 
panies, chain store and food manufac- 
turers’ listed stocks, August 16, 1933, 


or nearest previous date, with number 
of shares dealt in during week, and 
closing prices, an Aug 9, 1933: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 
Week ended, Aug. Aug. 
Aug. 16. —Aug. 16.— 16. 9. 
Amal. Leather 800 6% 6% 6% 7 
tb PR ose 29 29% 29% #32 
Amer. H. & L. 3,700 104% £10 10 10% 
Do. Pfd. ... 1,500 40 40 40 43% 
Amer. Stores.. 1,500 40% 40 40%, 39% 
Armour A. ... 42,800. .... ae wane cane 
ss eae 550 3% 3% 3% 356 
Do. Ill. Pfd. 13,200 66% 68% 65 6844 
Do. Del. Pfd. 900 84 83% 83% 8 
Beechnut Pack 300 625 625% 62% 63 
Bohack, H. C...... eeee avew coce ae 
Brennan Pack. .... weme coos cove 19 
a i ost sens mane éa0e cose |COD 
Chick. Co. Oil 5,300 23 22 22% 24% 
Childs Co. ... 500 7 6% 6% 7% 
Cudahy Pack.. 2,900 50% 49% 49% 
First Nat. Strs 5,800 565% 55 55 58% 
Gen. is .. 15,200 36% 35 35% 37% 
Gobel Co. .... 7,800 9% 8% 9 10 
Gz.A&P.1stPfd 30 123 123 123 122% 
Do. New ... 210 146 141 141 148 
Hormel, G. A. .... enau cae wines 20% 
Hygrade Food. 1,200 5% 4% 5% 5 
Kroger G. & B 6,200 27% 26% 27% 27% 
Libby MeNeill. 1,850 44% 4% 4% 5% 
MecMarr Stores. .... wise *aee eeee 8% 
Mayer, Oscar... .... bone waee wate 5% 
Mickelberry Co 1,050 4 4 4 4% 
M. & H. Pfd. 100 «12 12 12 13% 
Morrell & Co.. 800 51% 50% 50% 50 
Nat. Fd. Pd. A .... vane jae “aed 4% 
oy eae — Pons ame 1% 
Nat. Leather.. 900 1% 1% 1% 1% 
Nat. Tea ..... 10,400 22 21 215 23% 
Proc. & Gamb. 6,800 39% 38% 38% 39% 
Do. Pr. Pfd. 20 103% 103% 103% 104 
Pn Ce. vc vtec ARs Ope «+. 28% 
Safeway Strs.. 6,000 53% 51 515, 521% 
. 6% Pid. 20 92 92 2 91 
Do. 7% Pfd. 220 101% 101 101 101% 
Stahl Meyer .. Pree oes Bee aed 7 
Swift & Co. .. 23,150 18% 17% 18% 19% 
Do. Intl. ... 5,950 23%4 22% 22% £25 
Trunz Pork .._ .... oéee eoee aa 
U. 8. Cold Stor .... eege asa eos (Ge 
U. S. Leather. 2,600 11% 11% 114% 138 
“Sr peees 200 17 16% 16% 18% 
Do. Pr. Pfd 300 «75 75 75 75 
Wesson Oil 7,100 28 264%, 27% $28% 
yy. as 56% 56% 56% 59 
Wilson & Co.. 3,700 ™% 656 6% 8 
+ (bee f 18 16% 17 17% 
Do. Pfd 2,600 54 52 52 56% 
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CHAIN STORE NOTES. 


Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. esti- 
mates that the application of the new 
retail code will add between 20 and 30 
per cent to their distribution costs, 
which would be about 2% per cent of 
sales. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Teg 
Co. estimates that it will have to in- 
crease the number of persons employed 
in their stores about 17 per cent to 
comply with the provisions of the code 
for retail food stores. The company 
employs 90,000 people in its 15,700 re- 
tail stores and warehouses. 

Sales of Jewel Tea Co. for the four 
weeks ended July 15 totaled $712,435, 
a decrease of 7.6 per cent from the 
1932 period. The average number of 
sales routes was 1,350 compared with 
1,335 a year ago. Sales for the first 
twenty-eight weeks of the year totaled 
$5,312,295, a decrease of 12.3 per cent 
from those of a like period in 1932. 


Sales of the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Company for the four weeks period 
ending July 29 were $63,444,884. This 
compares with $64,239,169 for the same 
period in 1932 and is a decrease of 1.24 
per cent. July sales expressed in tons 
were estimated as 382,751 this year, 
compared with 397,471 in June, 1932, 
This is a decrease in quantity of mer- 
chandise sold of 14,720 tons, or 3.70 per 
cent. 


Chester F. Kroger has been elected 
to the directorate of the Kroger Gro- 
cery & Baking Co., succeeding the late 
B. H. Kroger, jr. 

First National Stores showed a gain 
of 4.6 per cent in sales during the five 
weeks ended July 1 compared with the 
1932 period. Sales for the most re- 
cent period totaled $10,288.497 com- 
pared with $9,833,432 a year ago. 

Safeway Stores show a slight in- 
crease in sales for the four weeks 
ended July 15 compared with a year 
ago, sales totaling $17,825,083. In the 
1932 period they were $17,368,459. For 
the 28 weeks ended July 15 sales to- 
ae $114,385,828 compared with $126,- 

Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. sales 
for the four weeks ended July 15 to- 
taled $16,994,360 compared with $16,- 
208,591 in the 1932 period. For the 
28 weeks sales totaled $108,992,228 
compared with $119,200,148 in the like 
period of the previous year. Average 
number of stores operated in the four 
weeks ended July 15 was 4,565 against 
4,823 in the same period last year, a de- 
crease of 5.1 per cent. 
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1932-33 MEAT EXPORTS. 
Exports of meats and meat products 
from the United States in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1933, compared 
with those of the previous fiscal year 
were as follows: 





1932-33. 1931-32. 
Lbs. . 
Beef and veal, fresh...... 2,082,000 1,737,000 
Beef, pickled or cured.... 10,284,000 12,694,000 
TN, ORE 6.0600 csseeone (103,000 1,136,000 
aed qnmenanen, rem... 35,000 194,000 
rr oins and other fres! 

4 pala ke ebb eae re eeoe 047,000 9,076,000 
WI ii tite caster cccovs es 16,566,000 24,415,000 
ee er 9,236,000 10,019,000 

ms and shoulders....... 71,213,000 69,334,000 
Pickled or salted pork.... 14,275,000 15,229,000 
Cumberlands and Wiltshires 1,133,000 1,161,000 
Mutton and lamb.......... 242,000 366,000 
Sausage, canned .......... 751,000 1,024,000 
Sausage, not canned...... 2,349,000 2,218,000 
—, a, as 

meat extracts and edible 

SN Sabla nau dcstaraes 26,266,000 34,445,000 
Sausage casings .......... 25,757,000 24,386,000 
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Meat Featured in Farm Week 
Show at a Century of Progress 


Meat and the meat industry 
were given much prominence dur- 
ing Farm Week at A Century of 
Progress on August 13 to 19. 


Under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board 
and the Institute of American 
Meat Packers the industry and its 
product were featured in the 
parade held the third day of the 
week and in the dedication of the 
livestock and meat exhibit at the 
fair. 


Chicago packers, the Union Stock 
Yard & Transit Co. and the Chicago 
Live Stock Exchange cooperated in 
making the parade a spectacular suc- 
cess. They furnished the bagpipe play- 
ers in their kilties, the cowboy troop 
from the Yards, the old sheep herder’s 
wagon bearing the slogan “Eat More 
Lamb,” a flock of live lambs led by 
“Judas Iscariot,” the wether that has 
directed so many thousands of lambs 
over the runways to the shambles, a 
sheep dog keeping the flock in forma- 
tion, trucks loaded with fancy cattle 
and ideal types of butcher hogs, and 
other market features. 


The entire parade was designed to 
reflect the many phases of a century 
of progress in agriculture. 


Knighted the Loin of Beef. 


The meat sector of the parade wended 
its way to the Agricultural Building on 
Northerly Island, where a feature of 
the dedication of the livestock and meat 
exhibit carried the industry back not 
one but three centuries. This was the 
knighting of the loin of beef by King 
Charles II, the “merry monarch” of old 
England, since which time this particu+ 
lar cut has been known as “Sir Loin.” 

This famous legend was re-enacted 
with all the original pomp and pageant- 
ty. Representatives of 30 state agri- 
cultural colleges and the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture took part. Clad in 
seventeenth century costumes, these 
leaders in the agricultural world sat 
around a large table laden with foods 
similar to those served the English 
nobleman in the time of Charles II. 


Presently King Charles arrived in the 
person of W. C. Coffey, dean of agri- 
culture at the University of Minnesota. 
At his side hung a jeweled sword. 
Wearing gay plumes and knee breeches 
four barons followed in the persons of 
E. W. Sheets, head of the animal hus- 
bandry division of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, H. J. Gramlich, 
head of the animal husbandry depart- 


ment of the University of Nebraska; 
R. B. Hinman, head of the animal hus- 
bandry department of Cornell Univer- 
sity and G. A. Brown of the same de- 
partment at Michigan State College. 

R. M. Whitson, in charge of the live- 
stock and meat exhibit at the fair, made 
a short talk, saying that “it is most 
fitting that this famous legend be re- 
enacted at the present time. In the 
first place Chicago is the beef distribu- 
ting center of the world, and in the 
second place the world’s fair is this 
week paying tribute to the farmers of 
America.” 


Following this there was a blare of 
trumpets, the curtains parted and two 
of the king’s vassals personified by 
Prof. F. J. Beard of Iowa State College 
and Prof. D. L. Mackintosh of Kansas 
State College, stepped out bearing a 
30-lb. roast sirloin of beef on a silver 
platter. The “king” smiled and deliv- 
ering a few words in favor of the roast 
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beef of old England, drew his sword, 
touched the loin and proclaimed, “I dub 
thee Sir Loin.” 

~~ ~~ —— 


MEAT RESEARCH CONFERENCE. 


“As research workers in the field of 
livestock and meat investigations you 
have a big part to play in the agricul- 
tural readjustment program. Changes 
taking place in the industry bring im- 
portant problems to solve. With your 
trained personnel and the equipment 
you possess, you have a real oppor- 
tunity. Your work will be lasting in 
proportion as you dig deep.” 

These were some of the highlights 
in the address of Dr. John R. Mohler, 
chief of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
which was a feature of the national 
conference of research workers from 
thirty state experiment stations and the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, en- 
gaged in the national cooperative meat 
investigations project. 

This conference, the seventh annual 
called by the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, was held in Chicago on 
August 14 and 15. W. C. Coffey, dean 
of the College of Agriculture of the 





KNIGHTING THE LOIN RE-ENACTED DURING FARM WEEK AT FAIR. 
Leaders in the livestock and meat industry were actors in the ceremony of 


knighting the loin, whereby the loin of beef became known as “Sir Loin,” 


of its delicious flavor. 
of England. 


because 


This ceremony dates back to the time of King Charles IT 


The ceremony was held at the entrance to the livestock and meat exhibit at 
A Century of Progress and was part of the activities incident to the dedication 


of this exhibit during Farm Week at the fair. 


In the background the dioramas 


at the entrance to the exhibit stand out in sharp relief and over the entrance the 
word “Meat,” made of chops, bacon slices, frankfurters and T-bone steak, is plainly 


visible. 
Reading from left to right are E. 


College; 
University of Nebraska; Dr. W 


W. Sheets, head of the division of animal 
husbandry of the U. S. Department of Agriculture; Prof. F. J. 


Beard of Iowa State 


Prof. H. J, Gramlich, head of the animal husbandry department of the 
. C. Coffey, dean of the College of Agriculture at the 


University of Minnesota; Prof. R. B. Hinman, head of the animal husbandry depart- 


ment at Cornell University; Prof. D. L. ‘ 
Prof. G. A. Brown of the animal husbandry department of Michigan State Col 
“Merrie Monarch,” 


Dean Coffey acted as the 
originating the term “Sir Loin’; 


Mackintosh of Kansas State College and 


ege. 


King Charles II, credited with 


Messrs. Sheets, Gramlich, Hinman and Brown as 


barons; and Messrs. Beard and Mackintosh as the king’s vassals. 
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University of Minnesota, was chairman 
of the conference, and E. W. Sheets, 
chief of the division of animal hus- 
bandry of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, was secretary. 


New types of meat animals to cope 
with future problems were visualized 
by Dr. Mohler. The record of per- 
formance work now under way, in which 
the most efficient strains of farm ani- 
mals are being determined, drew praise 
from the bureau chief. He stated that 
the true performance of any mating 
must be measured finally in terms of 
the kind of meat it yields and the effi- 
ciency with which the meat is grown. 

“If we can develop strains of live 
stock,” said Dr. Mohler, “in which in- 
dividual animals are efficient, thrifty 
and as alike as. two White Leghorn 
eggs, we will have accomplished some- 
thing worth all our efforts.” 


The purpose of the National Coop- 
erative Meat Investigations studies, un- 
der way on a wide front, is to reveal 


the underlying factors influencing the 
quality and palatability of meat. The 
annual session offers the opportunity to 
present progress reports and to outline 
a program for the future. 


Since the work under way involves 
every phase from production to the 
cooking of the finished product, the re- 
= covered many and diverse sub- 
jects. 


In the production phase the reports 
showed that cost of gain was chiefly 
influenced by breed, ration, age, rate 
of gain, and the degree of finish. The 
tenderness, flavor, juiciness and general 
desirability of the meat from the con- 
sumer’s standpoint, was found to be 
mainly influenced by the three latter 
factors; namely, age, rate of gain and 
degree of finish. 


Among the research studies being 
made in the field of production are the 
following: a comparison of heifers and 
steers as to beef-production abilities; a 
comparison of cross-breds and straight 
breeds in sheep in relation to meat 
quality; type comparisons in hogs; the 
relation of various swine feeds to firm- 
ness of pork; record of performance 
studies showing the utility value of 
different strains within breeds of meat 
animals, and many others. 


In the processing phase of these in- 
vestigations, the work has revealed 
among other things, that beef and lamb 
increase in tenderness when held at cer- 
tain temperatures over various periods 
of time. Shrinkage in storage and the 
rate of mold or bacteria penetration in 
ripening meat, have been found to be 
influenced by the balance of minerals 
in the diet. The food value and economy 
of meat and lard in a balanced diet 
are greater than competing advertising 
had led consumers to believe, it is said. 

The results of these cooperative 
studies are of special interest to the 
meat consumer. The work in the field 


of meat cookery which is being carried 
on in the laboratories of the cooperat- 
ing colleges and the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, is an outstanding phase 
of the undertaking. 

The experimental cookery work in- 
volves the preparation of thousands of 
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HE KNOWS GOOD MEAT. 


Dr. John R. Mohler, head of the U. S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry, commends re- 
search work done to improve meat quality. 


cuts of meat and their testing for 
flavor, tenderness and other important 
characteristics. Methods of meat cook- 
ery are being standardized. More eco- 
nomical and practical methods have 
been developed. 

An example of the value of this work 
is the revelation that even the less-de- 
manded meat cuts can be made attrac- 
tive and palatable if cooked by the 
proper methods. It was brought out 
at the conference that this and other 
information is being passed on to house- 
wives of the United States through the 
educational program of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board. 

Speaking before the conference as a 
director of the Board, W. H. Tomhave 
of the National Society of Record As- 
sociations said: “The work in which 
you are engaged is of fundamental 
value to every branch of the live-stock 
and meat industry, and fully as impor- 
tant as any type of college work. The 
industry would have suffered more in 
the past few years had it not been for 
the practical results which you have 


obtained.” 
— 
1932-33 MEAT IMPORTS. 

Imports of meats and meat products 
into the United States during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1933, compared 
with those of a year earlier are re- 
ported as follows: 


1932-33. 1931-32. 
Lbs. s. 


Lb 
Beef and veal, fresh...... 709,000 899,000 
Beef and veal, pickled or 
NET. sc tecneuebeete cases 768,000 1,791,000 
Mutton and lamb, fresh.. 41,000 71,000 


Pork— 
WUE eccecscesocscceces 1,307,000 1 
Hams, shoulders & bacon 2,323,000 2,809, 
Pickled, salted and other.. 857,000 » 
12,887,000 13 


Sausage casings 
- fe 
LIBBY UNDER THE CODE. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby has come 
under the provisions of the NRA by 
signing the agreement for their plants 
and branches throughout the country. 
This action was taken as soon as the 
government interpretation necessitated 
by the handling of perishable food prod- 
ucts was available. 
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DAIRY INDUSTRY CODE PLANS, 


Leaders in the dairy industry were jn 
Washington during the past week and 
made recommendations and suggestions 
to increase consumption of dairy prod- 
ucts and place the industry on a more 


profitable basis with the adoption of a 
code. Among these were the follow. 
ing: 

Greater per capita consumption of 
milk and butter; more farm utilization 
of milk and dairy products, particularly 
butter; effort on the part of producers’ 
organizations to more nearly fit supply 
to current demand; expansion of the 
work of education in behalf of the 
health value and economy of dairy 
products, particularly with reference to 
the wider use of milk, butter, cheese 
and other dairy products by public re- 
lief agencies; prohibition of the use 
of land withdrawn from production 
through contracts to expand production 
of commercial dairy products, either 
directly or indirectly; and finding ways 
to resist the encroachment of foreign 
fats and oils on the domestic market, 
so that the market for butter fat and 
other home produced fats and oils shall 
not be injured and depressed. 


Dairy leaders have expressed alarm 
at the extent to which butter stocks 
are accumulating. To some extent, the 
National Association of Creamery But- 
ter Manufacturers state, this is attrib- 
uted to the importations of cheap for- 
eign oils which, when manufactured, 
come into competition in sales channels 
with butter. 


————— 
NRA EMBLEM ON LABELS. 


Manufacturers of a food or grocery 
product who have complied with the 
provisions of the National Recovery 
Administration and thus are entitled 
to display the blue eagle emblem are 
not required to use that emblem upon 
the consumer label or package of prod- 
uct. But the administration expects 
each such manufacturer to cooperate 
fully with the government in otherwise 
publicizing compliance with the indus- 
trial act by the display of this emblem. 
It is reported by the Associated Gro- 
cery Manufacturers of America that 
prominent manufacturers will not use 
the emblem upon the consumer label 
or package of their products at this 
time. 


fe 
FOOD PRODUCTS SECTION. 


Food Products is a new section in 
the Processing and Marketing Division 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration, with James D. Dole, of 
Hawaiian pineapple fame, as chief. The 


new section will deal with miscellaneous 
food products, particularly those which 
are processed. It will also deal with 
seafoods. 


fo 


OMAHA PACKERS’ PAYROLLS. 

Omaha packers report that their pay- 
rolls have been increased by more than 
400 men as a result of adopting the new 


40-hour week under the provisions of 
the temporary agreement approved by 
NRA for the meat industry. 
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[EDITORIAL | 


Look Ahead in Buying Equipment 


Something over a year ago a meat packer in- 
stalled a modern type boiler to generate steam for 
processing at a pressure of 175 lbs. It reduced 
his cost of steam somewhat. But the savings 
have been nowhere near what could have been 
made had this packer gone further and installed 
equipment to produce power as a by-product. 


Recently this packer retained a firm of engi- 
neers to make a complete steam and power survey 
of his plant. He wanted to determine definitely 
whether it would be more profitable for him to 
install equipment to generate power with high 
pressure boilers and bleeder turbines, or to re- 
habilitate his plant further and to continue to pur- 
chase power from a central station. 


_This survey showed that savings in excess of 
$90,000 annually could be made by adopting the 
former plan, and the engineers strongly urged 
that this be done. The packer may follow their 
advice, although the dollar expenditure may daunt 
him. If he installs high pressure boilers and 
bleeder turbines to generate power as a by- 
product, then he figures much of the investment 
made in the new low pressure boiler will be lost, 
as it does not fit into the more modern plan. 


It might be better for this packer to forget the 
boiler investment and make plans to save $90,000 
annually by generating his own power. While this 
extra profit looks good to him, he has not yet 
become reconciled to the fact that some good 
money, invested without much foresight, will be 
lost. In the end he may decide to do nothing. 
The fact that this would be the most expensive 
thing for him to do may not occur to him. 


In another meat plant a very similar situation 
exists. Executives of this business are well aware 
of the large savings that can be made by the in- 
stallation of high pressure boilers and bleeder tur- 
bines — savings that could be used conveniently 
when dividend time comes ’round. However, a 
rather heavy investment made last fall in steam 
generating equipment, which would largely be lost 
if boilers and turbines to generate by-product 
power were installed, is influencing them to forego 
further consideration of a new power plant. 


In another plant an investment in steam en- 
gines to drive electric generators, which would be 
lost if high pressure boilers and turbines were in- 
Stalled, has caused the head of the business to 
refuse to discuss with engineers any plans for 
power plant modernization. In‘all of these cases 
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the fact that it would be profitable to scrap the 
new equipment, regardless of the losses that 
might be incurred by so doing, is apparently not 
a constructive influence. 


In two other cases the apparent reason for not 
going ahead with a new power plant is the neces- 
sity for justifying to stockholders a large expen- 
diture when claims have been made in annual re- 
ports of improvements in power plants and a low- 
ering of steam and power costs as a result. The 
head of one of these plants frankly admitted that, 
while there were no doubts in his mind as to the 
ultimate economy of “scrapping” his present 
power plant, yet he could not afford to tell his 
stockholders he had made a mistake. 


These instances emphasize the necessity of 
carefully considering all angles of the steam and 
power subject, and investigating thoroughly all 
improvements in steam and power generating 
equipment, before any considerable investment 
for rehabilitation of the power department is 
made. The trend at this time is very decidedly 
toward high pressure boilers and bleeder turbines, 
with which approximately the sum now being paid 
for purchased power (sometimes more) can be 
saved. Packers who purchase new steam and 
power generating equipment without taking this 
into consideration, unless they are not interested 
in the large savings modern equipment makes 
possible, may later have to take a loss that could 
have been avoided. 


The wise thing to do when power plant improve- 
ments are contemplated is to call in an engineer, 
and get a true picture of the situation as it exists, 
and as it may be three or four years hence. A 
packer may need new equipment at once, but feel 
he is not in a position to go ahead with plans for 
a by-product power plant. But he can progress 
by degrees — install equipment needed, but which 
also is suitable later to become a unit in the more 
economical power plant. 


Such planning can be applied profitably to pro- 
cessing departments. The packer who plans a 
new building or rehabilitation of a department, 
and who does not take mechanical handling into 
account, for example, may find sooner or later that 
his methods are out-of-date and that he will have 
to make a further investment to get the efficiency 
and low costs some other packer, perhaps a com- 
petitor, is securing. Taking the future into ac- 
count may add slightly to first cost, but generally 
it is good economy. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Pickled Bologna 


A Southern sausagemaker wants to 
make bologna in pickle for a class of 
trade with limited buying power. He 
says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We want to make bologna in brine, but must 
make a product that we can sell to a trade able 
to absorb only moderately-priced materials. We 
want this to be a good but inexpensive sausage. 
Can you give us formula and method of prepara- 
tion? 

A somewhat inexpensive formula can 
be used for making a very good pickled 
bologna, depending in large measure on 
the meats available for this purpose. 


The product can be made almost en- 
tirely of beef and pork cheek meat, 
hearts, etc. If a sufficient quantity of 
beef cheeks is not available, then the 
less expensive beef trimmings can be 
used. The product also will carry a 
good percentage of tripe. As much as 
25 per cent tripe can be used in the 
ring bologna, but if this is done a good 
quantity of beef cheeks should be used 
to act as a binder. 


Formula—One formula for pickled 
bologna is as follows: 


Meats: 


80 Ibs. beef cheek meat 

50 lbs. beef tongue trimimngs 
25 lbs, tripe 

25 Ibs. hearts 

20 Ibs. S. P. pork trimmings 
10 Ibs. ham fat 

5 lbs. soyabean flour 


215 Ibs. 


Seasoning: 


1 Ib. 
5 oz. 
4 oz. 
6 oz. 
8 oz. 
6 oz. 
6 lbs. 


8 oz. black pepper 
coriander 

onions 

allspice 

sugar 

saltpeter 

salt 


About % oz. garlic can be used to ad- 
vantage in each 150-lb. block of meat 
chopped. 


Preparing Meats.—It is not necessary 
to chop the meat to a real fine con- 
sistency, and the use of too much water 
must be avoided. Only enough crushed 
ice should be added during the chop- 
ping operation to keep the meat from 
heating. 

The product may be stuffed in either 
beef middles or beef bungs. 

Processing—Smoke and cook as in 
making regular bologna. That is, 


smoke at 120 degs. for one hour, or un- 
til the sausage is thoroughly dry; then 
gradually raise to 150 or 155 degs. for 
two hours, or until thoroughly smoked. 
Cook 30 to 45 minutes, depending on the 


size of the casing, at a temperature of 
about 155 to 165 degs. 

The pickle used for bologna in brine 
can be made of a plain salt brine of 50 
deg. strength, or vinegar diluted with 
water to 45 deg. strength. 


Packing—After the product is packed 
in the pails, cover with brine and do not 
place the cover on for a few hours, or 
overnight, if possible. Before closing 
the pails, look at the product occasion- 
ly and keep it fully covered with the 
liquid. If any leakers are discovered, 
do not ship the package showing the 
leak, as it is likely to result in a claim. 


ee 


Soft Pork Sausage Meat 


A Southern sausagemaker asks if it 
is possible to make smoked pork sau- 
sage of soft pork trimmings and avoid 
dripping. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Please advise us if it is possible to smoke 
pure pork sausage made with soft pork trimmings 
without dripping. 

We would also like to know if it is necessary 
to have a thermometer in the smokehouse. 


If the pork trimmings are so soft 
that they drip oil before the sausage is 
made it will be difficult to make a sau- 
sage that does not drip, unless the oil 
is absorbed by some ingredient mixed 
with the meat. If the trimmings ooze 
oil before they are processed the meat 











Bacon for Slicing 


Many packers who make sliced 
bacon are not having satisfactory 
| results. They handle the bacon 

for slicing as if it were to be sold 
as slab bacon. This cannot be done. 


If the bacon is not carefully 
handled, cured and smoked the 
product is likely to mould when 

it is sliced and packaged, espe- 
| cially if it is held in the retail 
market for some days. 

Sometimes the packer thinks 
this is the fault of the wrapping 
or container. This is not the case. 
The trouble is in the method of 
handling. 
| Instructions for preparing bacon 

for slicing have been prepared by 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
Subscribers can secure copy 


y 
sending 10c in stamps with request 
on the attached coupon. 


The National Provisioner, 
407 So, Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Please send me instructions on 
“Bacon for Slicing.” 


Enclosed find 10c in stamps. 




















is pretty sure to do the same during and 
after processing. 

Smoked pork sausage should be made 
of leaner trimmings than are required 
for fresh pork sausage and if the trim- 
mings are soft or oily the percentage 
of lean should be large. If the trim. 
mings are too fat the sausage is likely 
to render out in the smoking process, 
The meat is ground through the \-in, 
plate and the casing stuffed fairly firm, 


High-grade soya flour, dried milk or 
some other absorptive product might 
be used with very soft trimmings in an 
experiment to see if they would absorb 
the oil sufficiently to overcome the ob- 
jectionable properties of the meat. A 
small percentage of either of these 
products would not detract from the 
quality of the sausage and might add 
materially to its appearance as well as 
flavor. 


Pork sausage should be given a slow 
cold smoke, say at about 100 to 110 
degs. F. for four or five hours. 


It is almost imperative that the 
smokehouse be equipped with a ther- 
mometer, if good results are to be ob- 
tained, so that temperatures can be 
gauged. Possibly that is the cause of 
the trouble this inquirer is having. It 
may be that the smokehouse is too hot 
and that the meat renders during the 
smoking process. 


——— 


TREATING CURED LOINS. 


Cured boneless pork loins must be 
subject to treatment to destroy trichi- 
nae, either before, during or after cur- 
ing. This requirement is made in Cir- 
cular Letter No. 1783 of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, dated Au- 
gust 9, 1933. The full text of the regu- 
lation follows: 

“All boneless pork loins which are 
cured in official establishments shall 
have been subjected to the prescribed 
treatement for the destruction of 
trichinae prior to being forwarded from 
the curing establishment. Such treat- 
ment may be applied before, during or 
after curing. 

“When such cured loins, whether 
smoked or unsmoked, have been treated 
to destroy trichinae, they may be for- 
warded from official establishments to 
any destination without seals or identi 
fication other than the marks of. in- 
spection and received into official 
establishments as product free from 
live trichinae.” 

ee 


WATCH YOUR GREASE TANK. 

Does your grease tank get items 
from your offal floor that should go to 
the lard tank? Give your foreman 4 
copy of “Pork PACKING,” The National 
Provisioner’s latest book. 
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ColorinBraunschweiger 


Light - colored braunschweiger is 
popular with certain classes of the 
trade. A packer in the middle west 
writes about this as follows: 

Bditor The National Provisioner: 

Our trade demands a light-colored braun- 
gchweiger, but so far we have been unable to 
make this kind of product. How can we get this 
light color? 

This inquirer does not say anything 
about his formula and method of manu- 
facture, so it is difficult to tell him 
why he does not get the right color. 

It may be that he is using beef liver, 
and if so this is likely to make the 
product rather dark. It is suggested 
that only pork livers be used. They 
should be soaked in cold water to leach 
out the blood, and if desired they may 
then be cut in strips and scalded before 
they are ground. 


If the method of handling is right, 
then liver so handled should make a 
nice light-colored braunschweiger. 

to 

DECLARING CASING COLOR. 


Stuffed sausage dipped in color water 
or otherwise colored must be marked 
“artificially colored” or “casing colored” 
according to an amendment to B. A. I. 
regulations issued July 25 by the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry. 


Casings that are colored as provided 
in paragraph 3, section 6 of Regulation 
18 (which provides the kind of color- 
ing matter that can be used and un- 
der what conditions), when used as 
containers of meat or product, shall 
be legibly and conspicuously marked by 
branding or printing thereon one of the 
statements as follows: “artificially col- 
ored,” or “casing colored.” 


When meat or product is placed in 
casings colored under the above pro- 
visions, “there shall appear on the label 
in a prominent manner and contiguous 
to the name of the meat or product one 
of the statements as follows: “artificial- 
ly colored” or “casing colored.” 

Regulation 18, section 6, paragraph 
3 is revised to read as follows: 

“Only harmless coloring matters may 
be used, and these only with the ap- 
proval of and in such manner as may 
be prescribed by the chief of the bu- 
reau. Such coloring matters may be 
used in the manner and under the con- 
ditions as follows: 

, iad They may be added to prepared 
ats, 

“(b) They may be used in the prepa- 
ration of casings, or by dipping casing- 
covered meat or products, or by other 
approved method, provided they do not 
penetrate the meat or product contained 
in the casing. 

“(c) They shall be declared as re- 
uired by paragraph 2 of section 3 of 

gulation 16, and paragraph 12 of 
section 9 of Regulation 17.” 

Both of these regulations apply to 
the marking of the casing as indicated 
above, and the new order is designed 
to permit the declaration of color by the 


Use of either one or the other state- 
ment. , 
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Labor Code Interpretations 


(EDITOR’S NOTE.—Following are re- 
plies to some of the many inquiries re- 
ceived concerning the packers’ labor code 
and its interpretation. It should be under- 
stood that the opinions given are those 
of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER.) 








CLASSIFYING CLERICAL HELP. 


A sausage manufacturer is in doubt 
as to the proper classification of certain 
clerical help associated wholly or partly 
with wholesaling. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are looking for some information regarding 
the meat industry code. Ours is a small plant. 
We do a wholesale business in the city in which 
we are located and also a shipping business 
throughout a much larger territory. All of our 
office employees are engaged wholly or partially 
in performing the functions of wholesale distri- 
bution, in the way of the cashier who checks up 
the drivers, the clerks who write up and figure 
the bills, etc. 

Our understanding is that this clerical help can 
come under Paragraph (f) of Section 4 of the 
code, with a maximum of 48 hours a week instead 
of 40. Can you advise us if we are correct in 
this interpretation? 

Employees in that part of this manu- 
facturer’s business relating to whole- 
saling andthis shipments outside of his 
city can be placed under the 48-hour 
provision. This classification would 
apply only to those employees engaged 
directly in the wholesale and shipping 
part of the business. Stenographers 
and general office employees would not 
come under this provision but under the 
40-hour provision. 

It is recognized that in carrying out 
a wholesale business and in making 
shipments certain employees of the 
clerical group are necessary and these, 
and only these, would come under the 
48-hour provision. 

The provision in section 4, paragraph 
(F) of “employees engaged wholly or 
partially in performing the functions 
of wholesale or retail distribution,” 
must be used with discretion in order to 
avoid question later on. 





BEEF BONERS’ HELP. 


A company of beef boners asks 
whether or not they come under the 
provisions of the meat industry code. 
They say: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are not slaughterers, but bone beef and sell 
it at wholesale. Do we come under the pro- 
visions of the packer code? If so, what are the 
limitations as to the hours and wages of our 
boners? 

Even though they are not slaughter- 
ers, beef boners come under the provi- 
sions of the code, which applies not only 
to packers but to wholesale meat deal- 
ers, sausage manufacturers and all 
types of business in the meat industry 
except retailers. 

The code applies to companies re- 
gardless of size, so long as they employ 
more than two people, and regardless 
of whether their business is interstate 
or intrastate. The agreement entered 
into by the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration and the Institute of American 
Meat Packers is applicable to the entire 
meat industry, with the exception 
named, regardless of whether Institute 
members or not. 


The code, or agreement, provides that 
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no “factory or mechanical worker or 
artisan” shall be employed more than 
40 hours per week, “with the right 
within the first 12 months period fol- 
lowing August 1, 1933, and within each 
12 months’ period thereafter to work a 
maximum week of 48 hours for not to 
exceed 8 weeks with a tolerance of 10 
per cent over 48 hours for not to exceed 
an additional 8 weeks; nor to employ a 
) ot ad in excess of 10 hours in any one 
ay.” 

Minimum pay provided is 42%c per 
hour in cities of 500,000 or over in the 
North and 40c an hour in cities of less 
than 500,000 population. In the South 
the rate is 35c and 30c respectively. 

There are certain exemptions as to 
wage and time requirements but none 
that would apply to beef boners. 





CODE INTERPRETATIONS. 


A small packer inquires as to inter- 
pretations of the provisions of the tem- 
porary code relating to hours and 
wages. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: . 

We are under the impression that there were 
certain interpretations of the temporary code for 
the meat industry and we are not certain that we 


have all of these. Will you please let us know 
about this? 


Interpretations of the meat industry 
code were mailed to all packers, and 
appeared in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
of August 12, page 26. These were 
issued by the special labor committee 
of the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, which dealt directly with the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration in 
working out the code. 


Other interpretations were those 
issued by the NRA relating to Para- 
graph 7 of the blanket code and inter- 
preting what can be done under the 
provisions of that paragraph and what 
cannot be done. This appeared in all 
of the daily newspapers and copies are 
available on application to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 

(The Institute of American Meat Packers has 
answered numerous inquiries concerning interpre- 


tations of the code. Publication of these answers 
is not permitted.) 





DRIVER SALESMEN EXEMPT. 


A wholesale meat dealer who em- 
ploys driver salesmen wants to know 
regarding their hours and wages. He 
says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We employ outside salesmen who also make de- 

liveries on their selling trips. Would like to know 


how many hours per week they may work under 
the NRA agreement. 


Outside salesmen who also make de- 
liveries are classed entirely as outside 
salesmen. Paragraph 2 of the code 
exempts this class of salesmen from 
the provisions of the code. This places 
no limitations as to the hours and 
wages of such employees. 


a Bo 


USE OF SODIUM NITRITE. 


Sodium nitrite has come into promi- 
nence in meat curing. How is it used? 
Curing formulas containing sodium 
nitrite are published in “PorK PACK- 
ING,” The National Provisioner’s new 
test book. Curing cellar foremen 
should have the information contained 
in it. 
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the new order 
in Transportation 


OR YEARS every agency of transportation has been carry- 


ing tons of dead, useless weight. 


The sheer weight of available construction materials has im- 
posed this necessity in some cases. But blind acceptance of 
tradition has been responsible in most instances. 


Today a new spirit permeates the transportation industry. A 
spirit of lightness. In every type of transport weight is being 
slashed. Hauling dead weight is a wasteful, costly business. 


Thus, in its own particular field, Dry-Zero is serving the truck 
industry in materially lightening the dead weight in refrigerated 
trucks. The weight of an insulation is its weight actually applied 
in a truck. Unless you are using Dry-Zero, you are not availing 
yourself of this important advantage. The blanket form 2 
inches thick weighs only .31 pound per square foot. Dry-Zero 
Sealpad scales but .30 pound per square foot. 


Further, Dry-Zero has no equal in efficiency regardless of 
weight. It is fortunate for the truck industry that the one 
material combines in the highest degree, efficiency, perma- 
nence and lightness. 


Ask the Dry-Zero engineering department for any advice on 
insulated truck problems. Be sure to write for a free illustrated 
booklet on modern truck construction. Dry-Zero Corporation, 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois. Canadian Office: 687 


Broadview, Toronto, Ontario. 





One of a fleet of unusually lightweight trucks built for National Tea by Olesen 
Commercial Body Works, Inc. of Chicago. With a load capacity of 20,000 pounds 
and measuring 20 feet by 8 feet, the body weighs only 4,700 pounds. Dry- 
Zero Blanket Insulation saves many pounds of dead weight. 


DRY-ZERO 


THE MOST EFFICIENT TRUCK INSULANT KNOWN 
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LIGHT! 





August 19, 1933. 





After hauling untold tons of useless dead 
weight over western mountain ranges, the 
Union Pacific is building this 200-foot jointed 
train of three cars which will weigh no more 
than a single ordinary Pullman and speed up 
to 110 miles an hour. 





The new U. S. Cruiser Indianapolis, limited by 
treaty to 10,000 tons displacement, conserves 
hundreds of tons by use of light weight alloys, 
welding and shrewd designing, yet develops 
more horse-power than the 60,000 ton Leviathan 
and can out-distance the Bremen or Europa, 
which are slightly smaller but faster than the 
Leviathan, 





The new Autotram is a single self-powered 
high-speed car in the construction of which 
over 20,000 pounds of dead weight has been 
saved through the use of light yet efficient 
materials. It can attain a speed of 100 miles 
an hour. 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


MEAT STORAGE IN CO2. 


Recent experiments at the Low Tem- 
perature Research Station in Cam- 
pridge, England, has determined that 
chilled beef can be stored for much 
jonger periods if the atmosphere of the 
cooler is charged with some carbon 
dioxide. These experiments—conducted 
in the laboratory—showed that a con- 
centration of about 10 per cent carbon 
dioxide will about double the period 
over which chilled beef can be stored 
without mold, taint in the fat or loss 
of bloom. 


The first attempt to put the knowl- 
edge gained from these experiments to 
practical use was made recently, ac- 
cording to Ice and Cold Storage, when 
a cargo of chilled beef was ‘- - 
from New Zealand to England. he 
consignment consisted of 520 hindquar- 
ters of beef. Slaughter and dressing 
was carried out with great care to re- 
duce possible contamination of the 
meats by molds and bacteria. After 
dressing the meat was run into coolers 
and held there for five or six days. It 
was then loaded in the experimental 
cooler on the ship as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

A number of quarters that could be 
readily identified were accurately 
weighed as they left the meat plant 
cooler. They were again weighed when 
they were discharged in England. Each 
quarter was inclosed in a stockinette 
covering before shipping. 


The experimental cooler on the ship 
was a section between decks, with a 
capacity of about 6,400 cu. ft., cooled 
by brine coils and fitted with a fan to 
circulate the air. The cooler was not 
constructed for gas storage, and it was 
far from being gas tight. Attempts 
were made to make it so, but time did 
not permit of tests to determine its 
tightness so that it was impossible to 
estimate with accuracy how much car- 
bon dioxide would be required for the 
journey. 


The ship left New Zealand on June 
9. The concentration of carbon dioxide 
aimed at in the cooler was 10 per cent, 
and analyses were carried out at fre- 
quent intervals during the journey by a 
recording instrument which had been 
tested carefully. Resistance and ships’ 
thermometers recorded the tempera- 
tures at various points in the cooler. 
pene of humidity were also 
made, 


The ship encountered bad weather on 
the trip, with the result that the leak- 
age of gas. from the cooler was in- 
creased considerably, and the supply of 
carbon dioxide available (111 cylinders, 
each containing 40 lbs.) gave out at the 
end of 25 days. For the remainder of 
the journey, therefore, the meat was 
stored in ordinary chilled air. The tem- 
perature maintained during the trip was 
28.5 degs. Fahr. 

The meat was discharged at 
Southampton on July 18. It was dry 
and of excellent color and bloom, and 
absolutely free from visible mould and 
bacterial growth. The only criticism 
was that it contained rather too much 
ice for the London market, but in view 
of the very hot weather, it was prob- 


ably ideal for the outlying markets 
where, in fact, more than half was sent. 
This slight hardness was due not so 
much to the temperature of carriage 
(chilled beef from Argentina is fre- 
quently carried at 28° F.), but to the 
longer journey which resulted in more 
ice being formed. 

Due possibly to the rough voyage, a 
number of the quarters had rubbed and 
showed bruising in small patches. 

The meat was on sale at Smithfield 
Market on July 19 and 20 (49 days 
after slaughter). The general opinion 
of the market was that it was very 
good. 

———_—- 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


The Jamaica Refrigerating Corp., Ja- 
maica, N. Y., has been incorporated by 
Jean Sklar and Joseph A. Ammen- 
worth. 

Rath Packing Co. has let the contract 
for refrigeration of a meat storage 
building in Los Angeles, Calif. 

The plant of the Consumers Ice Co. 
at Aurora, IIll., recently destroyed by 
fire, will be replaced at an estimated 
cost of $50,000. 

John H. Jones’ Sons ice plant at Oak- 
land City, Ind., has been completely re- 
modeled including re-insulation of the 
storage room. 


K. T. Hager has installed a 4-ton 
Frick refrigerating machine in his fruit 
storage building. 

The University of Mississippi, Ox- 
ford, Miss., plans the construction of a 
cold storage vault and is receiving bids 
on the equipment. 

A cold storage and packing plant is 
being built in Green City, Mo., by Webb 
Young and Fred Payne. 

The Empire Storage & Ice Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., is planning an ex- 
pansion program to include a modern 
brewery of 300,000 barrels yearly ca- 
pacity. The company will continue to 
operate its cold storage and ice plant. 

A new 15-ton unit is being added to 
the equipment of the Missouri Ice Co., 
Shelbina, Mo. 

Bidding is again open on the refrig- 
eration of Troy Hall, State College of 
Washington, Pullman, Wash. Previous 
bids were all rejected. 


Jones & Maxwell have plans for re- 
building their ice storage house, 
Schenectady, N. Y. The improvement, 
including equipment, will cost about 

? 

The Youngstown-Erie Terminal Co. 
has opened its new cold storage plant 
in connection with the warehouse on the 
Erie railroad, West Commerce st. and 
North ave., Youngstown, Ohio. 

The Western Fisheries, Inc., contem- 
plates the construction of a cold room 
at Water and Spruce sts., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

oe 


EMERGENCY HOG PROGRAM. 
(Continued from page 14.) 


Buy from farmers enough pigs or 
light hogs and enough sows due to far- 
row this fall, so as to remove from the 
fall and winter markets from six hun- 


dred to seven hundred million pounds 
of live pork. The total reduction in 
tonnage for the 1933-34 marketing sea- 
son, as a result of this emergency pro- 
gram, may amount to as much as 
1,800,000,000 pounds of hogs live 
~— That total is about 16 per cent 
of the hog tonnage normally marketed. 


If past experience is any guide, a 
reduction of 15 or 16 per cent in mar- 
ket supplies should increase hog prices 
for the season by anywhere from 25 to 
30 per cent. Prices paid for these pigs 
and sows will, I believe, be sufficient 
to warant the cooperation of hog pro- 
ducers. 


The animal will be processed in the 
usual manner, but the edible portion will 
be kept out of the normal channels of 
trade. That will be available to relief 
agencies for consumption by families 
in need, and possibly to some extent for 
sale in the export market. The inedible 
portion will be so handled as not to in- 
terfere with the market for this type 
of product. 


Processing Tax on Hogs and Product. 


To procure funds for the program, 
it will be necessary to levy a process- 
ing tax on hogs and hog products. At 
present market prices, the tax would 
have to be sufficient to bring in about 
55 million dollars. A tax of consider- 
ably less than a cent a pound would ac- 
complish this purpose, but it is impos- 
sible at this moment to state the figure 
with any exactness. 


That is the plan in summary but you 
may wish to know a few of the details. 
In order to take this six or seven hun- 
dred million pounds off the market it 
will be necessary to purchase from 
farmers about a million sows due to 
farrow, and about 4 million pigs or 
light hogs weighing from 25 to 100 
pounds. The sows bought must have 
a minimum weight of 275 pounds. 


We shall expect to pay, for the sows, 
a bonus of $4.00 a head plus the mar- 
ket price of packing sows on the day 
marketed. For pigs and light hogs un- 
der 100 pounds it is intended to pay 
from 6 to 9% cents a pound, the price 
being graduated according to weight, 
the higher price per pound for the 
lighter pigs. 


Will Pick Packers to Kill. 


The purchase of these sows and pigs 
will be made by specified processors for 
the account of the Department of Agri- 
culture. We shall contact with properly 
qualified processors for the purchase of 
an allotted portion of the total tonnage 
desired at the prices I have listed. 


The processors will slaughter and 
process the hogs, subject to examination 
by federal inspectors, both before and 
after slaughter, on the usual cash basis. 
The product will then be held in stor- 
age or disposed of for us by the pro- 
cessors aS we may direct. Processors 
will be reimbursed for the cost of pro- 
cessing upon presentation of detailed, 
itemized statements, and upon the basis 
of per unit charges agreed upon in ad- 
vance. 

The inedible products—grease and 
fertilizer—will be disposed of through 
the usual channels of trade at the best 
prices obtainable, and should be dis- 
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PART OF THE BOILER ROOM of Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo., showing Armstrong-Insulated cold lines 
that carry temperatures of 15°-20° F. with minimum loss. 


Armstrongs 


CORK COVERING 


COLD-SAVING Cork Insulation for Cold Lines 


August 19, 1933. 


says 
THRIFT T. CORK 


HAT does a picture like this reveal? 

It shows a well-planned installa- 
tion, with cold lines efficiently insulated. 
Anything else? 

It also furnishes evidence of economical 
operating costs—something that inter- 
ests every plant owner. Refrigeration 
dollars are kept from being wasted .. . 
guarded by Armstrong’s Cork Covering. 
Armstrong’s Cork Covering is especially well fitted for the 
job. The pure cork granules of which it is made are knit close 
together by the baking process, producing a strong durable 
insulator. The naturally low conductivity and moisture- 
resistance of cork insure high insulating efficiency. An air- 
proof coating, inside and out, gives added protection against 
the entrance of moisture. Careful machining results in a snug 
fit on the pipe. 

Have you ever made a check of the cold lines in your 
plant? We’ll be glad to help you make one . . . figure exactly 
your present losses, estimate how much you can save by 
insulating with Armstrong’s Cork Covering. Let us tell you 
too, about Armstrong’s Super-Service Corkboard and how 
it can save money for you in insulating your cold rooms. 
Full information and free samples on request. Armstrong 
Cork & Insulation Company, 952 Concord St., Lancaster, Pa. 








A NEW TYPE 
REFRIGERATED 
31@) DD May pyae fellas 
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400 to 500 lbs. lighter 
4 inches lower 

Sanitary interior 

leefin refrigeration 
(Water - ice or Dry - ice) 


Fitz Gibbon & Crisp, Inc. 
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SIELOFF ==; UNITS 


Offer great improvements, max- 
imum efficiency. Deliver cold 
air at top of cooler without use 
of fans or blowers. Reduces 
carcasses to cutting temperature 
in 14-16 hours! Cooling con- 
centrated at heavy part of car- 
cass; no freezing of forequar- 
ters. Unusual efficiency, econ- 
omy, performance! 


Write for details 
SIELOFF BRINE SPRAY, INC. 


(Sieloff Packing Co.) 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





CORINCO INSULAT\ON 
COVERS THE NAT\ON 





CORK INSULATION CoO., Inc. 


154 NASSAU ST. - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Mfrs. of Sheet Cork—Cork Pipe Covering and Granulated Cork 
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tributed in such a manner as not to 
upset the market. 


Disposing of the Meat. 


The edible products, as I have indi- 
cated, will be disposed of primarily by 
relief agencies, and perhaps to some 
extent, in the export market. 

The Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion has indicated its desire to dispose 
of the entire amount of meat resulting 
from the operation of this emergency 
prgram by distribution to needy per- 
sons. The meat for this purpose will 
be purchased at a price sufficient to de- 
fray the costs of processing, storage, 
and freight. 

It is important to note, furthermore, 
that meat so distributed by the Emer- 
gency Relief Administration will not be 
permitted to come into competition with 
meat sold in the regular trade channels. 


There is the emergency program for 
the Corn Belt. It is necessary that it 
go into effect at once; I hope we can 
announce the inauguration of the pro- 
gram within a very few days. By Oc- 
tober 1 the goal should be reached. 


The Need for Haste. 


The necessity for haste will be un- 
derstood by the people of the Corn Belt. 
To run the program as economically as 
possible, we must make the purchases 
before much more weight has’ been 
added to the spring pigs; we have to 
race against time, in order to put the 
plan over before farrowing begins; and 
in regions where drought has left a 
feed shortage, where farmers are being 
compelled to send their stuff to mar- 
ket unfinished and at a sacrifice, we can 
perhaps offer some help. 


But above all these considerations, 
there is the necessity for speed in bol- 
stering the purchasing power of the 
Corn Belt. In this national program 
of raising wages and farm incomes, it 
is essential that every region of the 
United States have an immediate share. 
The Corn Belt needs it, and the in- 
dustries which are part of or which 
cater to the Corn Belt need it. 


The farm price of hogs is still only 
about half of the fair exchange value 
called for in the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act. The emergency program 
will add to the Corn Belt farmer’s in- 
come in two ways: First, by the pur- 
chase of sows and light pigs at a price 
above the prevailing market; and sec- 
cond, as a result of the reduced supply 
of hogs available for market, by the 
higher prices likely to be paid for hogs 
marketed in the normal manner during 
the next eight or nine months. 


Believes It Will Succeed. 


I haven’t any doubt that this emer- 
gency program can be made to suc- 
ceed. It has come, as I said earlier, 
from the grass roots. I believe it has 
the support of most of our leading corn- 
hog farmers. The packers and others 
interested in the hog business have 
agreed to cooperate. 

I am not worried about this emer- 
gency program, but I am terribly con- 
cerned lest the Corn Belt should fail to 
recognize how really dangerous this 
Program can be, unless it is tied up 
closely to a long-time program. 


Need a Long-Time Program 
Unless this emergency program to 
reduce hog tonnage is fololwed im- 
mediately by a definite program that 
calls for a substantial reduction in corn 
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acreage and production in 1934, as well 
as a material decrease in the number of 
sows farrowing in the spring of 1934, I 
for one could not accept it. The after- 
effects, otherwise, would be disastrous 
to hog prices during the 1934-35 season 
and for some time thereafter. An arti- 
ficial increase in hog prices, unless ac- 
companied by a substantial advance in 
corn prices, would probably lead to an 
expansion in the 1934 spring pig crop. 

Corn Belt farmers are sufficiently 
aware of the need for this emergency 
program, I believe, to require only a 
straightforward explanation of the pro- 
gram itself. By every medium of com- 
munication possible, the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration will dis- 
tribute that information within the 
next few days. 


The Export Situation. 

It will be recalled that hog farmers 
are beset with an excess production 
problem because of a severe contraction 
in the market for exports, just as are 
wheat farmers. 

Where the American hog farmer av- 
eraged 20 foreign customers for pork 
in the years from 1926 to 1929, by 1932 
he had only eight foreign customers 
left. The shrinkage in exports during 
the past year alone was equivalent by 
weight to around a half-million market 
weight hogs. And the difference be- 
tween exports last year and our record 
peace-time exports in 1923, before 
European agriculture began to recover 
substantially from the war, is equiva- 
lent to around eight million hogs. Or 
to put it another way, the decrease in 
annual exports since 1923 is equivalent 
to one hog out of every six hogs in the 
farm feedlots of the Corn Belt this 
year. 

Yet production of hogs in the United 
States has gone on as if the large war- 
time European demand still existed. 
Because of this, as well as the decline 
in the general price level, hog prices 
have stayed low. They have fallen be- 
low the general price level because the 
restricted foreign outlet has increased 
the amount of pork to be disposed of 
in the domestic market. 

Pork products, being perishable, have 
to be sold; the consequence is that a 
surplus will be sold at the least price 
consumers will be willing to pay. They 
may, of course, eat more pork thereby; 
but the total income to the producer 
turns out to be less than if consumers 
ate less pork but paid somewhat higher 
prices for it. 

Thus the large hog crop of 1923 — 
approximately 12 billion pounds live 
weight—sold at $7.59 a hundredweight 
and had a total market value of $912- 
000,000. Three years later, in 1926, 
American farmers sold only 9% billion 
pounds live weight to Federally in- 
spected slaughter plants, but the price 
was $12.47 per hundredweight, and the 
total return was $1,191,000,000. That 
return was 80 percent greater for a 
crop 21 percent smaller. At the same 
time, there was compartively little 
difference between the wholesale price 
level of all commodities in 1926 and 
1923, or in the general level of indus- 
trial activity. 

Corn-Hog Adjustment Needed. 

These facts not only suggest the 
necessity for this emergency program 
involving reduction in hog tonnage, 
but they also bespeak the need for a 
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long-time program involving an adjust- 
ment in both corn and hog production. 
If we cut down the tonnage of hogs 
radically, we are cutting down the 
greatest use for our corn. And the ulti- 
mate problem in the whole corn-hog 
situation, I have insisted, is that sur- 
se of about 20 million acres of corn 
and. 


We have this surplus, as you prob- 
ably know, because the number of 
horses and mules on the farms and in 
the cities of the United States is about 
11 million less than it was 20 years 
ago. Those 11 million horses and mules 
consumed the product of 15 million 
acres of corn land, not to mention an 
additional 20 million acres of hay and 
oats land. The 15 million acres of corn 
land have been replaced by gasoline. 


Another five or ten million acres of 
corn land has been lost because modern 
science has enabled us to feed our hogs 
more economically. We produce 100 
pounds of pork with much less corn 
than we used to. We buy more tankage, 
mill feed, and mineral mixtures from 
the processors in the cities. We have 
also lost corn consumption’ because 
human beings eat less corn. 


True, we may have gained two or 
three million acres because we now 
spray acorn product paint on our auto- 
mobiles, and use more corn oils; but the 
net surplus of corn land must still be 
in excess of 20 million acres. 


Will Act on Corn Problem. 


As we review these facts, and add to 
them the facts of the present situation 
in the Corn Belt, we begin to sense 
just how tough a problem the Mid- 
western farmer has on his hands. I 
want to say that apparently not one 
corn farmer in a hundred realizes what 
a terrible mess the Corn Belt is in, and 
what a terrible mess this richest sec- 
tion of the world will continue to be in 
unless it is willing to dig deep in 
thought and in action.* * * 


Three short corn crops out of four 
have resulted in a production of fat 
livestock far below what otherwise 
would have been the case. If during 
the past four years we had produced 
normal supplies of corn, there probably 
would have been no market for a large 
part of our hog supply at any price 
this past winter. Many millions of hogs 
would not have sold for enough to pay 
the freight to market. Of course, if it 
is really true that our climate has de- 
finitely and finally changed, my remarks 
today will be completely inappropriate. 
I am assuming, however, that through- 
out the next 10 years our yields per 
acre will be about the same as they 
were during the past 10 years, and 
that we should make our economic plans 
accordingly. 

On this assumption, we may proceed 
to use the centralizing power of: the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act to change 
the economic facts so that the corn-hog 
farmer can get his fair share of the 
national income to at least as great an 
extent as the wheat and cotton farmers 
are now in a position to get. 


I hope that we may go forward with 
this emergency program at once and 
with complete success. But I also shall 
insist on reminding the Corn Belt that 
such a program will in the end bring 
disaster, unless it is coupled with a 
soundly conceived long-time effort. 
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Inspection Pro- 


vided for Beef Sausage Materials 


After several months of con- 
ferences and negotiations the In- 
spection and Weighing Depart- 
ment of the Chicago Board of 
Trade has extended its service to 
packers, sausagemakers and the 
general trade so that they may 
enjoy official supervision in re- 
spect to the purchase and sale of 
beef sausage materials. 


The Board has approved. specifica- 
tions which meet this situation, and 
which represent the general ideas of 
standards by which to be guided. These 
were drawn up by F. W. Waddell, head 
of the inspection and weighing depart- 
ment, and will be carried out under his 
expert and impartial supervision. 

This fills a long-felt want, much 
needed and desired, and will relieve 
parties interested of misunderstandings 
and controversies. The Board of Trade 
inspection and weighing department is 
a recognized official service, which pro- 
tects both buyer and seller, and brings 
about clearer and more definite under- 
standings of what is implied in such 
transactions. 


The established specifications are as 
follows: 

CARCASS BEEF. 

CANNERS shall be plain and good grades 300 
Ibs. and up, 350 Ibs. and up, and 400 Ibs. and 
up, dressed weight. Plain canners must be firm, 
dry meat, but may be dark in color, and prac- 
tically the entire carcass can go into sausage 
material. Good canners shall have some covering 
on them, and should yield a fair percentage of 
boneless cuts, such as rolls, strips, butts, etc., 
with a small percentage of regular beef hams. 


CUTTERS shall be 350 Ibs. and up, 400 lbs. and 
up, and 450 Ibs. and up, dressed weight, and shall 
be better than good canners. Must have enough 
covering on them to produce in boning, regular 
beef hams, Spencer rolls, and higher grade bone- 
Jess cuts than canners. 

BOLOGNA BULIS shall be 500 lbs. and up, 
dressed weight. Shall not be fat nor gobby, and 
meat may be dark in color, but must be firm and 
dry. Sloppy, watery, and emaciated bulls are ex- 
cluded from this classification. 

RIBBING—Standard ribbing for the Chicago 
market is one rib hinds, and twelve rib fores, and 
shall be on this basis unless otherwise specified. 

BONELESS SAUSAGE MEAT. 

BULL MEAT must be good, firm, dry stock 
unless otherwise specified, and contain the entire 
carcass (from which all bones have been removed), 
with the exception of the tenderloins, kidneys, 
rolls and knuckles. When packed in barrels, 
proper proportion of the entire carcass shall go 
into each barrel. 

BONELESS CHUCKS must be entirely free from 
bone and bloodclots, and necks properly trimmed 
free from rag ends. Neck sinew is not to be re- 
moved unless so specified. It is permissable to 
include any rejected beef cuts, such as clods, rolls, 
boneless sirloin butts, boneless rump butts, etc., if 
in good condition. 


SHANK MEAT shall consist of the meat from 
the hind and foreshanks only. 


REGULAR BEEF TRIMMINGS shall consist of 
lean beef, free of bones and blood clots, and con- 


tain not over 6 per cent tallow. Shall be made 
from rib trimmings, rib covers, plates, flanks, neck 
trimmings, skirts and hanging tenderloins. 

CANNING TRIMMINGS shall consist of the 
same assortment as regular beef trimmings, with 
flank and skirts out. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS. 

PACKING—Shall be packed in good merchantable 
barrels containing approximately 300 Ibs. each 
with 2 per cent salt distributed through the con- 
tents of the barrels if requested by buyer. The 
2 per cent allowance for salt shall be made in the 
billing. 

SHRINKAGE—A shrinkage of 1 per cent on 
boneless cuts and sausage material, and % of 1 
per cent on carcass canners, cutters and bologna 
bulls shall not be deemed as excessive. 

GENERAL—tThe general rules and regulations, 
as established by the Board of Trade in Chicago, 
as applying to provisions, shall obtain in all 
points of similar character. 


FEES. 
The fees for this service shall be as follows: 
Inspection, 33 and 1/3 cents per 1,000 Ibs. 
Weighing, 12 and % cents per 1,000 Ibs. 
(In round lots of 10,000 pounds or over). 


In the event that either of the above are de- 
sired upon smaller quantities, a fair and reason- 
able charge will be made in accordance with the 
time required and the service rendered. 


“This service is now available when 
desired,” says Mr. Waddell, “and inter- 
pretation of these specifications will be 
justly and liberally construed, and no 
property will be rejected nor condemned 
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on mere technicalities. But this shall 
not be regarded as giving license for 
departure from the general spirit and 
intent, nor in anyway changing special 
— agreed to at time of purchase and 
sale.” 


——~~-fe —— 
STOCKS IN COLD STORAGE. 


Figures for storage stocks on which 
the chart on page 27 is based are: 




















1931. 
ga s. z. D. : 
rk. rk. rk. 
Lbs. (000 omitted.) ” 
SR aerenene sedi 124,778 328,808 69,721 61,064 
paced -215,599 399,942 107,817 62,859 
L evrccescoee 269,212 453,841 922 75,450 
PC eee 269,599 432,699 141,244 78,456 
DP eteceteoes .-265,876 453,500 148,179 94,897 
MED. ceveseeeed -244,7 434,362 148,603 108,456 
/ eer: 215,766 403,898 156,476 115,878 
Aug. eee .235 168, 122,239 
SS Se -129,568 311,116 j 95,885 
Oct. seeeeeeeees 81,757 276,832 116,047 69,637 
ns” ‘vevcceveeun 53,310 246, 79,496 389,641 
Tk. Shvesacs ees 69,512 262,375 62,376 88,915 
1932. 
pi ge 8 e. dD. . 
r’ rk. rk. Lard 
Los. (000 omitted.) ~ 
mn scsenseneee ‘ 333,018 84,916 650,818 
DE oxsevenenee 187,075 383,411 103,892 78,538 
EE octecncewns .151 445, 122,902 92,861 
oo. éneee eeu .208 420, 124,969 106,411 
De ccccasveceen 239,745 430,2 127,857 110,724 
SD. sesecnaewte 224,778 436,413 127,601 129, 
RAS 96, 414,372 120,743 181,509 
i" See * 9, 872,787 111,210 121, 
Se cognate wanes 121,114 347,941 109,428 108,169 
i” accgueieeeeng 78,569 327,622 91,168 70,589 
Me wewewnseces ,844 306,758 65,561 384,858 
ML caawnuccues 62,294 294,590 40,285 29,186 
1933. 
a 8. z. D. . 
pork. rk. . Lard. 
Lbs. (000 omitted.) -_ 
MG actnacavus 102,648 322,229 69,190 40,481 
. eogens --143,368 350,782 81,948 52,975 
Sees -153,881 ‘ 86, 58,183 
i ewiwece gue . -158,086 369,925 87,117 61,718 
a erases seus 165,875 374,735 ,063 71,851 
SE, ban kaeecouel 75,727 388,000 104,228 110,881 
SD cavcecacenet »779 415,861 131,218 
WEES wcurkaieces 228,333 432,909 146,613 218,267 


Hog Values Reflect Slow Market 


Little change was evident in the price 
of better grade butcher hogs during the 
week although heavyweights and pack- 
ing sows suffered considerable decline. 
Cut-out values showed no material va- 
riation from those of the previous 
week. While the trend was somewhat 
seasonal, the prospect of a processing 
tax and of governmental buying of a 
large block of sows and pigs proved a 
depressing factor on live prices. 


Some strength in certain cuts of 
fresh pork gave a slightly higher trend 
to cutting values but other cuts were 
weak and cured meats broke to new low 
levels. Heavy surpluses hang over the 
market for both meat and lard and the 
general outlook, in the view of the trade, 


6 cok c cca caaundvesvecpevencenes 
EE hvdccensg bens ceeesas eb cneb wes 
ED oc i wancdsiscecdcn cece seennes 
Total cutting value (per 100 Ibs. live wt.).. 
EE UE Sth e eeceeneesectssanncns 
Crediting edible and inedible offal to the 
the cost of well finished live hogs plus all 
Loss per cwt. 


EN cabewcuendeiccesccecdee seaecenss 


above cutting 


is uncertain because of the new pro- 
gram under way. 


Top for the week at Chicago at $4.65 
was made on three days with the low 
top on Thursday at $4.50. The aver- 
age ranged from a low of $3.80 on 
Thursday to a high of $4.05 on Monday, 
reflecting a decidedly weak price trend 
toward the close of the period. 


Receipts at the seven principal mar- 
kets totaled 265,500 head, compared 
with 243,800 the previous week and 
219,900 in the like period a year earlier. 

The following test, worked out on the 
basis of live hog costs and green prod- 
uct prices at Chicago during the first 
four days of the current week points 
to the less satisfactory returns on the 
heavier weight hogs even at lower live 
prices and the relatively satisfactory 
cut-out value of well finished light 
butchers of the weights shown. 


160 to 180 180 to 220 220 to 250 250 to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
$1.22 $1.20 $1.18 $1.12 
ee -25 -22 2 
27 27 -27 27 
1.10 .99 86 70 
89 89 .65 20 
as 19 54 
a 11 22 
07 .08 .08 11 
10 -10 -10 10 
63 .68 .63 56 
05 05 .05 05 
09 09 09 08 
OF 04 .04 04 
$4.73 $4.64 $4.47 $4.20 
67.00% 68.00% 69.50% 71.00% 


values and deducting from these 


expenses, the following results are secured: 
$ .08 $ .20 $ .31 22 
05 40 -73 61 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Trade Restricted—Market Unsettled— 
Speculative Buying Power Checked— 
Liquidation and Hedge Selling Fac- 
tors—Increasing Stocks Depressing— 
Hog Scheme Uneffective Temporarily. 


Market for hog products the past 
week was inactive and depressed, with 
trade restricted owing to unusual con- 
ditions prevailing in grains and pro- 
vision futures. Minimum price levels 


made for a situation where speculative 
buying power was checked, and with 
liquidation and hedge selling in evi- 
dence, prices sagged without the usual 
pushing for absorbing the pressure. 

Weakness in the grain market was a 
vital factor, although the grain situa- 
tion promises to be one of extraordi- 
narily short supplies compared with 
many years past, particularly as far 
as feedstuffs are concerned. Outside 
unsettlement in commodities and stocks 
and comparatively liberal hog market- 
ings made for a barely steady tone in 
hog price levels and further added to 
the unsatisfactory conditions prevail- 
ing. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Increases in stocks of products came 
in for much attention. Consumer de- 
mand for lard and meats was restrited 
somewhat by the declining tendency of 
values. The preliminary announcement 
of the Government hog scheme, while 
satisfactorily received, failed to have 
much influence, although announcing 
the intention of taking 4,000,000 pigs 
and 1,000,000 brood sows out of pro- 
duction. 


Hog Marketings Increase. 


The heavy hog movement has re- 
sulted in rapid accumulations of sup- 
plies. During the summer marketing 
season to date, over a million more 
hogs were received at the seven prin- 
cipal markets, with July and August 
weekly slaughter running anywhere 
from 40,000 head to over 100,000 head 
above a year ago. During the past 
week, receipts at the leading western 
packing points were 413,800 head, 
against 417,500 the previous week and 
353,500 the same week last year. 

As a result of the hog run, stocks 
of pork and lard have been increasing 
substantially, contrary to the normal 


seasonal trend. Ordinarily, at this sea- 
son of the year consumption exceeds 
production. Stocks, however, reflect in 
part a willingness on the part of 
packers to stock up at present hog 
prices in advance of the processing tax 
to be imposed on hogs, October 1, with 
the idea of getting into the new fiscal 
year with relatively cheap supplies. The 
intimations from Washington this week 
have been that the processing tax will 
be equal to about %c lb. 

Cold storage holdings of lard in the 
United States on August 1 were 218,- 
267,000 lbs., against 121,618,000 lbs. a 
year ago, and a five-year August 1 
average of 153,969,000 lbs. Meat stocks 
on August 1 were 925,885,000 lbs., 
against 722,353,000 lbs. and 843,664,000 
Ibs. respectively. 


Lard Stock Increase. _ 


At Chicago, the stocks of lard during 
the first half of August increased 
3,675,000 lbs., and at 126,752,000 lbs. 
were more than double the stocks of a 
gd ago when they totaled 62,322,000 

S. 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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This chart in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER MARKET SERVICE series 
shows the trend of accumulations of stor- 
age stocks of meat and lard during July 
and the first seven months of 1933 com 
pared with those of one and two years 
ago. 


Stocks of all meats and of lard 
showed marked accumulations during 
the month. This increase started three 
months ago when hog slaughter moved 
to high levels. Slaughter for July at 
3,914,000 head was the highest for the 
month since July, 1924, which was a 
record. For the seven months of 1933, 
slaughter has been exceeded only four 
times in the past ten years. This heavy 
Increase in supply was not paralleled 
with an increasing domestic consump- 
tive demand or export outlet and ac- 
cumulations could not be avoided. 

Frozen Pork.—Much forced freezing 
took place during the month as the sup- 
ply of fresh cuts was far in excess of 
the demand. More than twice as much 


product went to the freezer as in July, 
1932. Practically all kinds of green 
meats contributed to the accumulation, 
some of which is being held for future 
cure. Some hot weather during July, 
although less than in June, further re- 
duced consumption of fresh pork cuts. 
Stocks of frozen pork have been slowly 
accumulating since the first of the year. 
This is not unusual during the first 
three or four months of the year fol- 
lowing which stocks decline. This 
year, however, the increase continued. 
S. P. Meats.—Pickled meats moved 
into smokehouse and consumptive chan- 
nels at a slow rate when compared with 
production. Even S. P. skinned hams 
which had ruled strong throughout the 
year made declines, influenced by weak- 
ness in other markets. The increase 
in stocks of pickled meats during the 
past three months has been in inverse 
ratio to the trend of one and two years 
ago during the same period of the year. 
Nearly 40,000,000 lbs. more meat went 


into pickle during the month than at 
the same time last year. 


D. S. Meats.—All dry salt cuts have 
been very quiet with stocks continuing 
the accumulation begun three months 
earlier, although this increase has not 
been so rapid as in the case of green 
and pickled meats. Quotations on many 
dry salt cuts were nominal throughout 
much of the month. However, these 
were held on a fairly steady basis due 
to the speculative demand that was ap- 
parent through much of the period. 


Lard. — Lard stocks accumulated 
rapidly owing to heavy hog slaughter 
and the slow outlet for the product 
through both domestic and export chan- 
nels. The feature of the lard market 
was the strong speculative demand in- 
fluenced by trade opinion as to the pos- 
sibility of higher government fixed 
prices for hogs. Lard stocks on Au- 
gust 1 at 218,267,000 Ibs. were 64,000,- 
000 lbs. higher than the five-year av- 
erage on August 1. 
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Produce Canadian Bacon in Viskings—note the improved appearance and uniform style 
Visking’s appetizing appearance is constantly building greater 
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Lone7. Leading Cackers. 


rantages of the Visking protective qualities and watch the SALES RECORDS GO UP. 


itt—outclassing all competition. Investigate this new market. 


IN} 6733 West 65th Street Chicago, Illinois _1 
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tankage, bones, 


lings, etc., 





New York 
15 Park Row 


Chicago 
37 W. Van Buren 8t. 














Grinders — Screens 
for By-Products 


Heavier construction and many exclusive 
improvements have made Williams Ham- 
mer Mills an overwhelming favorite with 
American packers and renderers. Grind 
greasy cracklings 
hash dry rendering materials. 30 
and types. For screening greasy crack- 
let us tell you about the 
“KAMTAP” vibrating screen. 


Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 
2708 N. Ninth St. St. Louis, Mo. 








SCRAP 


PRESS 


300 to 1200 Tons 


Hydraulic Crackling Ejector 
i| Hoop guided on Rods 
Quality High, Price Low 
Ask us about them 


|| Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Ine. 
362 West Water St. 


Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Established 1872 
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326 Rialto Bldg. 

















Fig. 1094—‘“*Hallowell”’ 
Tank Charging Truck 


“HALLOWELL” 
PACKING PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 


Incorporates every up-to-date 
improvement; is perfectly sanitary 
and so sturdy and strong it will 
outwear other makes. 


Furnished heavily galvanized or 
of Monel Metal, as preferred. 
Write for BULLETIN 449 
covering our complete line of 
“HALLOWELL” Packing Plant 
Equipment. 

STANDARD 
PRESSED STEEL CO. 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
Box 550 














PROVISIONS AND LARD. 
(Continued from page 27.) 


Average weight of hogs received at 
Chicago last week was 261 lbs., against 
257 lbs. the previous week, 262 lbs. a 
year ago and 257 lbs. two years ago. 
Average price of hogs at Chicago at the 
beginning of this week was 4.05c Ib.; 
against 4.10c a week ago, 4.45c a -year 
ago, 6.15¢ two years ago and 9.05c 
three years ago. 


PORK — Market was quiet and 
steady. Mess at New York was quoted 
at $20.50 a barrel; family, $16.50 per 
barrel; fat backs, $14.50@15.00 per 
barrel. 

LARD—Demand was rather slow, 
and the market was weak with the 


futures. Prime western was quoted at 
5.55@5.65c; middle western, 5.40 
5.50c; New York City tierces, 5% 
5%c; tubs, 54%c nominal; refined con- 
tinent 555@5%; South America, 6%c; 
compound, carlots, 8%c; smaller lots, 
8tece. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at 15 under September; 
loose lard, 90 under September; leaf 
lard, 90c under September. 

BEEF—Demand was quiet, and the 
market steady and nominal. Mess was 
unquoted; packet, unquoted; family, 
$12.25@13.00 per barrel; extra India 
mess, nominal. 








See page 34 for later markets. 








FAT MARKETS IN FRANCE. 


(Special, Report to The National Provisioner from 
Emmanuel Welfling and A. Bloch.) 


Paris, June 31, 1933. 


Business in lard was very quiet. 
French production is sufficient and 
there are still shipments of prime west- 
ern steam lard to be received from the 
United States on old contracts. 

European choicest edible grades of 
cotton oil were quoted.during July at 
parity of 240 francs per 100 kilos, cif. 
— Atlantic ports, with only small 
sales 


Paris official quotations on French 
technical tallow at the beginning of 
July was 157.50 francs per 100 kilos 
and 160 francs was the figure at the 
end of the month. 
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FRENCH 
CURB PRESS 


Will Give You 


MORE GREASE 
PURER GREASE 
LESS REWORKING 
GREATER CLEANLINESS 


We invite your inquiries 


The French Oil Mill 
Machinery Company 





life. 

Ask for full 
particulars of 
Velvet Drive 
Melters. 





AWAY OUT IN , 
FRONT! 


Silent running— 
freedom from oper- 
ating troubles—long 





J. W. HUBBARD CO. 


Manufacturers of a complete line of packing house 


machinery and equipment 
718-732 West 50th St. 
WHEN YOU THINK OF EQUIPMENT, THINK OF HUBBARD 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—The feature in the tallow 
market the past week was a very 
moderate trade but an easier trend. 
Sales of two tanks of extra New York 
were reported at 3%c f.o.b. This was 
followed by further trading, with the 
quantities kept under cover. On the 
whole, volume of business did not ap- 
pear large, as offerings were limited 
in spite of weaker outside trend. 

Consumers appeared satisfied to take 
hold of some supplies around present 
levels) This made for a tendency to 
await developments on the part of pro- 
ducers. Nevertheless, the undertone 
was easy, and towards the middle of 
the week trade was rather flat. At 
New York, special was quoted at 342c; 
extra, 35gc; edible, 5c last sales, and 
quoted 4% @5c nominal. 

At Chicago, trade in tallow was on 
a very limited scale, especially on near- 
by stuff. Only fair inquiries were re- 
ported for later deliveries. Producers 
were not pressing offerings, however, 
and as a result the tone was rather 
steady. Edible was quoted at 4c; fancy, 
4c; prime packer, 3%c; No. 1, 3%c; 
No. 2, 3%c. 

There was no London tallow auction 
this week. At Liverpool, Australian 
tallow was off 9d for the week at 21s 
9d, while Argentine tallow at Liverpool 
was unchanged during the week at 
22s 3d. 

STEARINE — Market in the East 
was rather quiet and barely steady. 
Oleo at New York was quoted at 6%4c. 
At Chicago, trade was rather limited, 
with the market easier in tone. Oleo 
was quoted at 5%c. 

OLEO OIL—Interest was again 
routine in character, but prices held 
steady. Extra at New York was quoted 
at 64@6%c; lower grades, 542 @6c. 

At Chicago, market was quiet and 
steady with extra quoted at 6%c. 








See page 34 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—Market was quiet and 
prices quotably unchanged. Undertone 
was easier, due to unsteadiness in raw 
materials and in outside markets. At 
New York, prime was quoted at 10%c; 
extra winter, 84c; extra, 8'4c; extra 
No. 1, 7%c; No. 2, 7c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL — Buying _in- 
terest was slow, and the market was 
barely steady. Extra at New York was 
quoted at 814c; No. 1, 8c; pure, 14c; 
cold test, 17c. 

GREASES—Market for greases in 
the East the past week was rather quiet 
and inactive with both sides showing 
a tendency to look on pending develop- 
ments. An easier tone in tallow had 
some influence, but a declining outside 
trend had the effect of creating a dis- 
Dosition on the part of consumers to 
look on pending developments. 

There was no material pressure of 
supplies on the market, and this oper- 
ated against downturns. The undertone 
Was unsteady nevertheless. Reports in- 
dicated soapers were still experiencing 


4 moderate demand for finished prod- 
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uct, following the good business booked 
some weeks ago. 

At New York, yellow and house were 
quoted at 3%4c f.o.b.; A white, 3%@ 
3%c; B white, 35sc; choice white for 
export, 4%c. 

At Chicago, grease markets were 
dull with nearby demand limited. Only 
fair inquiries were reported in the mar- 
ket for future deliveries. At Chiago, 
brown was quoted at 3c; yellow, 3%c 
@3%c; B white 3%c; A white, 3%c; 
choice white, all hog, 3% @3%c. 

Je — 


By-Products Markets 
Chicago, Aug. 17, 19338. 
Blood. 
Market somewhat weaker. Sales re- 
ported at $2.40. 

Unit 

Ammonia. 

Ground and unground................. @$2.40 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


Producers offering at $2.25. 
Unit Ammonia. 


Unground, 10 to 12% ammonia. .$2.25@2.50 & 10c 


Unground, 8 to 10% 
BEE GHEE wcvwecctansecoeanines 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 
Two hundred tons sold this week at 
55c. 


Hard pressed and exp. unground per 
Se MEUEEEE énosccengaeeenesosensien $ .55@.57% 

Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality, 
to 


PP re eee @30.00 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality, 
GD Sc cccvtennshsevnsweeeeese 6beane« @25.00 
Packinghouse Feeds. 
Interest fair; prices nominal. 
Per ton. 
Digester tankage meat meal ....... $ 40.00 
Meat and bone scraps 50% ........ 45.00 
Steam bone meal, special feeding per 
ME 20<Gtserescecudbebaseesdoesewees 37.50 
Raw bone meal for feeding ......... 40.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 


Market reported steady with last 
week. 


High grd. ground, 10@12% am. .$2.25@2.50 & 10c 
Low grd., and ungr., 6-10% am.. 2,.25@2.50 & 10c 
Bone tankage, ungrd., low gd., 

er WER. v0n6bnsevetvesocebees 18.00 
SE MEE taGienceteeincuinweee 1.75 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Little interest in the market. Prices 
largely nominal. 


Kip stock 
Ct SE pe adnicecseesswecee 
Sinews, pizzles 


Cee eee weet ee eeeeeeseeee 


COO eee eer eeeresereeses 





Hide trimmings (old style) 
Pig skin scraps and trim, per lb.. 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades.) 


Demand fair. Prices unchanged. 


Steam, ground, 3 & 50 ............... $ 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 
_ Market dull. Prices largely nom- 


inal. 

Horns, according to grade .......... $55. 90.00 
. ME enescaceevcawsesews 50. 80.00 

Ct My Quduscoecasenceeneabyen 16.00 

2 ORE een 17.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 
Interest only fair. Prices unchanged. 


Summer coil and fleld dried ........ %c 
... & _— Re eeeoeeese le 

Processed, black, winter, per lb. ...... site 
Processed, grey, winter, per lb. ..... 54%4c 
Cattle, switches, each* .............4. 1%@ 1%c 


*According to count. 
a Aa ; 
EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, August 16, 1933. 

Producers are holding ground dried 
blood at $2.70 per unit f.o.b. New York 
for late August shipment but the last 
sale was made at $2.60 per unit. 

South American is offered at $3.00 
per unit for October-November ship- 
ment from South America, with offer- 
ings for August shipment at $2.90 per 
unit, c.i.f, 

Better grades of ground and un- 
ground tankage are held at about $2.75 
& 10c but sales are being made under 
this figure. Stocks are light. 

Foreign bone meal, both steamed and 
raw are very firm in price. 

The demand for both fertilizer and 
feeding materials has eased off quite 
a little since the first of August and 
trading will probabiy be limited now 
until after Labor Day. 

~ ge 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Principal meat imports at New York 
for the week ended Aug. 12, 1933: 
Point of 


origin. Commodity. Amount. 
Argentine—Canned corned beef......... 101,376 Ibs. 
Argentine—Brisket beef ............. 2,040 lbs. 
Brazil—Canned corned beef........... 360,000 Ibs. 
ee, rR er arere 3,190 Ibs 
Canada—Cured pork .................. 15,263 Ibs. 
Canada—Fresh pork cuts.............. 120 Ibs. 


Germany—Ham 
Germany—Sausage 
Hungary—Salami 
Ireland—Ham 

Ireland—Bacon 








C_TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


7 ; \\ For Hot Water Heaters 


etc. 










» Hog Scalding and Dehairing, Ham and 
ausage Cooking, Smoke Houses, Storage and Thawing Rooms, 


a Increase your profits and improve the quality of your product 
with Powers Automatic Temperature Control. 
ucts and waste of steam due to overheating caused by 
errors of hand control. 
40 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 


2725 Greenview Ave., Chicago—231 E. 46th St., New York 


Stop spoiled prod- 
Write for bulletins. 


41 OTHER CITIES 


POWERS REGULATOR CO. 
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Production, Movement and 
Stocks of Fats and Oils 


Factory production ot fats and oils 
(exclusive of refined oils and deriva- 
tives) during the three-month period 
ended June 30, 1933, was as follows: 
Vegetable oils, 432,308,377 lbs.; fish 
oils, 6,601,527 lbs.; animal fats, 641,- 
743,703 lbs.; and greases, 89,974,152 Ibs. 
—a total of 1,170,759 lbs. Of the sev- 
eral kinds of fats and oils covered by 
this inquiry, the largest production 
483,348,167 lbs., appears for lard. Next 
in order is cottonseed with 209,833,627 
Ibs.; tallow with 157,293,033 Ibs.; cocoa- 
nut oil with 78,941,677 lbs.; linseed oil 
with 79,034,580 lbs.; corn oil with 
36,022,618 lbs.; castor oil with 11,011,- 
118 lbs.; and soybean oil with 6,733,988 
Ibs. 

Production of refined oils during the 
period was as follows: Cottonseed 
275,634,506 lbs.; cocoanut 68,388,869 
lbs.; peanut, 3,213,353 lbs.; corn, 35,- 
974,046 lbs.; soybean, 3,036,735 Ibs.; 
and palm-kernel, 3,887,850 Ibs. The 
quantity of crude oil used in the pro- 
duction of each of these refined oils is 
included in the figures of crude con- 
sumed. 

Data for the factory production, fac- 
tory consumption, imports, exports and 
factory and warehouse stocks of fats 
and oils and for the raw materials used 
in the production of vegetable oils for 
the three-month period appear in the 
following statement: 


PRODUCTION, Br pie 
Oo 


AND STOCKS 
FATS AND OILS. 











Factory Factory 
production and 
for the warehouse 
quarter ended stocks, 
June 30, June 30, 
1933. 1933. 
Ss. 
VEGETABLE OILS. 
Cottonseed, crude ......... 833, ,759,258 
Cottonseed, refined ....... 275,634,506 737,848,970 
Peanut, virgin and crude.. 4,411,705 1,510,80 
Peanut, refined .......... »213,3. 2,395,451 
Cocoanut, or copra, crude. 79,941.677 .023,.913 
Cocoanut, or copra, refined 68,388,869 16,814,697 
Gee, GREED. cc cccsescvoses 36,022,618 10,372,150 
Corn, refined ............. 35,974,046 9,206,218 
Soybean, crude .......... 6,733,988 8,152,023 
Soybean, refined ......... 3,036,73 2,629,109 
MEE cececcvecsses cveeesoce 4,258,102 
GE, TED cccccccccee sececcece 2.577.218 
Sulphur oil or olive foots. ......... 11,434,131 
Palm-kernel, crude 6,151,736 
Palm-kernel, refined 1,003,091 
Rapeseed ........000. 2.669.985 
EE ‘mhctindecet-age oe 86,925.704 
Chinese wood or tung..... ........-. 29,168.865 
CGE ccccccesocvcccencss 11,011,118 12,368,765 
EE. Sebeetoscevectsccces geeeeeees 94.382,080 
DE suxeseccccvetescos 2,698,867 2.941.124 
Pe GOOG ccccccccece seavevune 6.783.398 
DE. ddedvectuwadesvact .suanere 4,548,734 
EE) GHEE wcinwewccevedeus 2,620,197 2,650,957 
ANIMAL FATS. 
Feed, memttal wcccccccccce 4,625,445 2.643.535 
Lard, other edible........ 478,722,722 145,790,204 
TE, GHD. ccccceccecs 13,525,424 5.354.549 
Tallow, inedible ......... 143,767,609 220.799.961 
pS SF Pere 1,102,503 1,061,408 
GREASES. 
WS:  cuieccosesiseman tin 0,053,122 12,571,007 
SY  apreprtmanesweanned 20,265,109 14,956.521 
BEY wenkecencevaecetons 12,474,747 13,014,756 
BEEN 'dabevcedesa sce cuveves 5,410.719 1,632,781 
Tankage +. 11,758,175 5,181,705 
Garbage or house... -. 13,933,213 11,081,353 
RE ae 2,783,663 8,885,395 
MED Kb ccwenedooends 804,515 5,369,861 
Ee GED cvsecvccocexenss 2,490,889 2,940,449 
OTHER PRODUCTS. 
Lard compounds and other 
lard substitutes ........ 5,009,644 21,791,608 
Hydrogenated oils ........ 134,322,116 19,587,498 
Stearine, vegetable ...... 9,222.08 2,712.482 
Stearine, animal, edible.. 10,172,812 6,227,430 
Stearine, animal, inedible. 3,624,416 2,231,823 
Se UN. seednennctcneates . 766. 10,488,926 
Lard oil ..... 3,847,238 
Tallow oil ,478, 1,882,585 
ME WEEE diadecedcevees 1,534,759  13,132.545 
Fatty acids, distilled..... 9,591,347 53 
TE stkabbethstdscwoss 330, 10,579,370 
GNU GUE Sek sc cveccécess 6,237,384 4,746,262 
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Glycerine, crude 80% basis 27,991,919 12,559,295 
Glycerine, dynamite ..... 9,336,229 17,030,775 
Glycerine, chemically pure 13,076,684 11,913,109 
Cottonseed foots, 50% basis 48,195,707 68,226,946 
Cottonseed foots, distilled 29,600,205 9,182,478 
Other vegetable oil foots. 15,303,335 6,188,417 
Other vegetable oil foots, 

DEL | wasecesstesecce 467,567 27,487 
Acidulated soap stock.... 14,433,171 20,762.189 
Miscellaneous soap stock. . 162,130 1,212,886 


RAW MATERIALS USED IN THE MANUFAC- 
TURE OF VEGETABLE OILS. 


Tons of 2,000 pounds. 


Consumed 
Apr. 1 to on hand 
June 30. June 30. 
GCottemsses .cccccccccccces 639,960 316,764 
Peanuts, hulled ........... 6,231 936 
Peanuts in the hull....... 783 27 
MEE Sdadrkee nce ccunt oe 62,805 23,779 
Cocoanuts and skins...... 366 110 
Se BED co cccccoséccces 72,089 207 
DE: Bhevectovesvéeees 119,508 23,901 
Caster DORMS ..ccccccceses 12,233 4,397 
Mustard 147 923 
Soybeans .... 23,970 10.356 
Sesame 2,862 2,197 
Other kinds 4,159 1,650 





IMPORTS OF FOREIGN FATS AND OILS, 
QUARTER ENDED JUNE 30, 1933. 


Animal oils and fats, edible........... 
Whale oil . 





Grease and oils, n.e.s. (value)......... $9,449 
C664: de ceverewecenneiene 22,205.376 
SEED Ccinnciesitnteensbeseeestwesent 7 
Peanut oil 


Sunflower seed 


Sulphur oil or olive foots.............. 
Other olive oil, inedible................ 
Palm-kernel oil ° 

Cornauba wax .... 
Other vegetable wa 





Rapeseed (colza) Gll......ccccccccccce 2,955,580 

Ee eeees od ie cave epececne 38 
EE EE cpl cab cek be ananes engin de siee 10,694,096 
Other expressed oils, inedible......... 847,196 
Cn, WP 6 ons caveakpetene wakes 1,977.364 
CE UNE” oie ccsecsenbanees on 1,004,302 

EXPORTS OF FOREIGN FATS AND OILS, 

QUARTER ENDED JUNE 30, 1933. 

Lbs. 
Animal fats and oils, edible............ ...eeeees 
WE GEL wanequeeaeeenesbsnsceceseve se 157,273 
Other animal oils and fats inedible... . 3,052 
SEs oaccvetetiweieeeeedens 11,371 
IN, Cc nra a acpi wade acca ot eid avai 1,152 
EE wie Vink 6G emealon teime.eeduanaa-ein 1,136,664 
I OU sre oes aah eaiwaemede beck 194,696 
Palm and palm-kernel oil............. 1,204,471 
Other expressed oils and fats......... 131,516 
EE SUMED cur eeukis ondcslechmalcaeea 176,475 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC FATS AND OILS, 
QUARTER ENDED JUNE 30, 1933. 







Oleo oil 255, 
tt EE to vendcceregnuekbceteanen’ os 1,654.5) 
ET SEED voncesnsesenteoed sceawen 1,380.9 
ED SVikseekOs-00-snctteeneasentécedsaye 122,719.982 
ED obs6 enatenciness atovecbic 950,479 
CPE sucnsnecenueeeeeeyeouemes 1,194,617 
EE Swen everawede~ees 46060 157,317 
Other animal oils, inedible............ 283.749 





BE GEE mao 0 cose vecevevecenceevceeee 449,951 
Grease stearine 155,631 
Oleic acid, or red oil 613,848 
Stearic acid se 100.749 
Other animal greases and fats........ 12,114,713 
ee eee 2,096.44 
Cottonseed oil, refined................- 3,282,573 
CE GE, QU cceccccecececcoecee 6,261,436 
Cocoanut off, relimed.....ccccccscccces 230,844 
DE chevbebdudhebadcentoveenyasheee 312.712 
DD Gk  svsenbesonewueseeneseecewas 340,572 
Cooking fats other than lard.......... 704,653 
Other edible vegetable oils and fats.... 68.811 
SEE cudidthntdd ne adeuedh taeoen< 142.393 
Other expressed oils and fats, inedible. 189,023 
Vegetable soap stock.........cccccccse 3,612,705 
a 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Aug. 16, 1933. 
Minimum price limits were removed 
this morning on cottonseed meal, and, 
as anticipated, the market opened with 
offers at $1.00 lower, this being the 
maximum daily price variation per- 
mitted. This action resulted because 


the cash market still remains lower 
Aside from the exchang- 


than futures. 





August 19, 1933, 


ing of a small quantity of October con- 
tracts for actual the market was fea- 
tureless. 

fe 


COTTON OIL TRADING. 


COTTONSEED OIL—Store oil de- 
mand at New York was limited, but 
there was no pressure of supplies. Spot 
prices were easier with futures. Crude 
markets were nominal. 


Market transactions at New York: 
Friday, August 11, 1933. 


—Range— —Closing— 

Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked, 

Spot a 500 a Bid 
MS BGk dk ebies 502 a Bid 
MDE es Coie ccee spas, CeCe 
Oct. ... 1 525 525 523 a 526 
rere rr 
ae 4 552 535 538 a 587 
Sera or 
eer 538 a 550 
Mar. 548 a 554 


Sales, including switches, 5 contracts, 
Southeast crude, nominal. 


Saturday, August 12, 1933. 
ER 
Aug. 490 a Bid 
Sept. . Soe eas come. Se ee 

, 2 515 515 515 a 516 

; Saco thine. Srnec, 

ES gees 6 584 528 525 a 529 

welaa 4 531 529 529 a 530 

L aswae aes seam cee 

eee 1 540 540 539 a 544 

Sales, including switches, 13 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, nominal. 

Monday, August 13, 1933. 
Ee ee 
Aug. . Sere eee 
Sept. 9 507 505 504 a 607 
Oct. 7 514 518 512 a 614 
| re 
DOGr o200% 9 526 523 526 a 524 
Oe donc 6 529 526 528 a 6529 
| eae re 
ar 7 5387 586 5385 a 545 

Sales, including switches, 38 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, nominal. 

Tuesday, August 14, 1933. 
WE 5c 56 Sxcle dives gaa.” ee 
TEU. occe dace Rege cans 
Sept. 2 505 505 500 a 505 
Oct. 4 505 504 503 a 508 
Nov. 1 508 508 508 a 514 
Dec. . 5 518 515 516 a trad 
ere 5 525 518 519 a 621 
err ovae vsee Senn, Ce 
ee 2 5385 5385 530 4a.... 

Sales, including switches, 19 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, nominal. 

Wednesday, August 15, 1933. 
BOD cscs pice aces cone GE 
MIRE. 5, wa.'6-" osecand) Xo: Sceuaic ‘o)aneiei=> 
Sept. . 15 497 494 496 a 508 
Oct. . 11 500 496 498 a 508 
Nov as. 
oe 32 517 502 510 a 516 
Jan. .. 25 511 506 514 a 520 
Feb. . 2 514 515 515 a 530 
Mar 16 521 519 524 a 534 

Sales, including switches, 101 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, nominal. 

Thursday, August 17, 1933. 
ee Ste eee See 
ae 512 510 515 a 52 
| eee 588 535 530 a 540 
Jan. ..... .... 542 511 540 a 550 
Mar. .... .... 552 545 548 a 560 














See page 34 for later markets. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Fairly Active—Market Unsettled 
—Outside Weakness Caused Liquida- 
tion—Cash Trade Routine—Crop Re- 
ports Satisfactory—Statistical Fig- 
ures Standoff. 

While operations in cotton oil futures 
were fairly active the past week, the 
market was materially unsettled by 
weakness in outside commodities and in 


securities and by the unusual situation 
prevailing in the Chicago grain and 
provision markets. Conditions were 
such as to bring about more or less 
speculative liquidation in oil, and some 
evening up to await developments. 


At times, selling reached fairly large 
proportions, but profit taking by shorts, 
together with support through houses 
with refiners’ and southern connections, 
served to limit declines. However, de- 
clines were not entirely stemmed, the 
December, January and March positions 
establishing new season’s lows. At the 
low point, the spot oil positions were 
off nearly 2%c lb. from the season’s 
high, while the March delivery, the last 
to come on the board, was off about %c 
Ib. from the season’s best figures. 


Routine conditions counted for little, 
the market moving entirely with the 
outside developments. Cash trade, on 
the whole, was fair, but it was apparent 
that consumers were cautious in taking 
hold freely under present conditions. 
The statistical report was satisfactory 
on July consumption, but on the whole 
was considered a standoff. 


Large Carryover Indicated. 


July distribution was 298,000 bbls. 
against 230,000 bbls. last year. The 
season’s consumption has been 3,056,000 
bbls., against 2,911,000 bbls. the pre- 
vious season. Visible supply at the end 
of the crop year (carryover) was 1,964,- 
000 bbls., against 1,843,000 bbls. the 
previous season. This carryover, with 
the favorable reports on the new cotton 
crop progress, made for a more mixed 
sentiment and more or less verified the 
claims of some close cotton oil observ- 
ers that the market was in for another 
season of unfavorable statistics. There 
is a prospective new crop crush of 
3,000,000 bbls. or thereabouts. This, 
with the carryover, suggests seasonal 





Many of the leading packers and 
wholesalers of the middle west, east, 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


supplies of around 5,000,000 bbls., com- 
pared with probable seasonal require- 
ments of 3,000,000 bbls. 


The statistical position, in other wrds, 
promises little change unless there is 
material enlargement in distribution. 
As some see it now, the market is faced 
with a carryover at the end of the new 
season of around 2,000,000 bbls., or ap- 
proximately the same as the carryover 
at the end of July last. 


As a result, several features sur- 
rounding the cotton crop were attract- 
ing more attention. One was conten- 
tion in the cotton trade that the acreage 
reduction would be nearer 8,000,000 
acres than the 10,400,000 acres the gov- 
ernment talks of. Another was the de- 
velopment of southern agitation for an 
additional 20 per cent cut in the present 
cotton crop. 


The latter, if it materializes, would 
have considerable bearing on oil, as 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Aug. 17, 1933.— 
Crude cotton oil is lower at 3%c lb. for 
Texas, and 4c lb. for Valley. Offerings 
are light. Bleachable prime summer 
yellow is firm at 4%@5c lb. loose New 
Orleans, with holders indifferent. 
Futures are inactive on account of an 
absence of hedging operations. Soap 
stock is quiet, with the undertone firm. 
Crop is fairly early, with indications 
of much uncertainty as to prices of 
seed and products until further govern- 
mental policies are disclosed. 

Memphis. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., Aug. 17, 1933.— 
Crude cottonseed oil, nominal; forty-one 
per cent protein cottonseed meal, 
$24.00; loose cottonseed hulls, $6.00. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., Aug. 17, 1933.—Prime 
cottonseed oil, 3%c lb.; forty-three per 
cent meal, $19.00; hulls, $6.00. 


with the present prospects of 3,000,000 
bbls. another 20 per cent cut would be 
the equivalent of around 600,000 bbls. 
Last, but not least, is the weather con- 
ditions the balance of the season. There 
were beneficial rains in Texas where 
it was needed. Rainfall in other cotton 
growing sections where not wanted and 
were regarded unfavorably. 

COCOANUT OIL—A rather flat situ- 
ation again prevailed in this quarter, 
with the tone barely steady. Market 
was more or less nominal, with tanks 
at New York quoted at 3%@3%c. At 
the Pacific Coast tanks were quoted at 
3% @3%c. 

CORN OIL—A rather quiet situation 
prevailed in this market, but pressure 
of supplies was light. At Chicago, tanks 
were quoted at 5c nominal. At outside 
points, tanks were quoted at 5@5%éc. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Dull and un- 
changed conditions prevailed rather 
generally, with prices quoted at 8c 
mills. Resale oil was reported available 
at 7%c. 

PALM OIL—A very quiet trade 
passed in this quarter during the week, 
but prices were more or less nominal. 
Demand was inactive and pressure lim- 
ited. Outside easiness and a strength- 
ening in sterling had some influence. 
At New York, spot Nigre was quoted 
at 4@4%c nominal; shipment Nigre, 
3.55c; 20 per cent softs, 3%c; Sumatra 
— balance of the year, 4.05¢ nomi- 
nal. 


PALM KERNEL OIL—Nominal. 


OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Market was 
dull and unchanged with both sides in- 
clined to await developments. At New 
York, spot was quoted at 72@74c; ship- 
ment, 70@72c per gallon. 

 ‘eannameeecaeanl OIL—Market nomi- 
nal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market was dull and 
ents unchanged at 54 @5%c f.o.b. 
mills. 


a 


HULL OIL MARKETS. 
Hull, England, Aug. 15, 1933.—(By 
Cable.—Refined cottonseed oil, 23s 3d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 21s. 






| 
rope preteen: gual 
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FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 


Hog products were steadier the latter 
part of the week due to higher grains, 
more normal conditions, and commis- 
sion house shorts absorbing hedge 
selling. Hogs were steady; top, $4.50. 


Cottonseed Oil. 


Cotton oil was more active and stead- 
ier on a better outside tone, less favor- 
able cotton crop report and rainy un- 
satisfactory weather. Speculative buy- 
ing was slow to follow bulges. Crude, 
Southeast and Valley, 3%c lb. nominal; 
Texas, 35c lb. nominal. 


Closing quotations on _ bleachable 
prime summer at New York, July 6: 


Spot, $5.00b; Aug., $5.05b; Sept., 
$5.15@5.18; Oct., $5.20@5.24; Nov., 
$5.25@5.30; Dec., $5.80@5.35; Jan., 
$5.35@5.40; Feb., $5.35@5.50; Mar., 
$5.40@5.52. 

Tallow. 

Tallow, extra, 35c f.o.b. 

Stearine. 


Stearine, 6%4c. 


Friday’s Lard Markets. 

New York, Aug. 18, 1933. — Lard, 
prime western, $5.75@5.85; middle 
western, $5.60@5.70; city, 5%4c; refined 
Continent, 5%@6c; South America, 
6% @6%c; Brazil kegs, 6% @6'4c; com- 
pound, car lots, 8%c. 

fe 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, Aug. 17, 1933.—Little ma- 
terial change in general market from 
previous week. There is a fair de- 
— for hams but picnics and lard are 
dull. 

Friday’s prices were as _ follows: 
Hams, American cut, 71s; hams, long 
cut, 78s; Liverpool shoulders, square, 
none; picnics, none; short backs, none; 
bellies, clear, 60s; spot lard, 36s; Sept., 
32s 9d; Oct., 33s 3d; Nov., 33s 6d. 


fe — 
LIVERPOOL PROVISION MARKETS. 


Arrivals of Continental bacon in the 
United Kingdom for the week ended 
August 3 totaled 66,669 bales compared 
with 67,439 bales the previous week and 
79,440 bales in the same week of 1932. 
Prices of first quality product at Liver- 
pool for the week ended August 3, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 


Aug.3, —-. Aug.4, 

1933. 1983. 1932. 

American green bellies...... $11.81 $12.12 $ 7.04 

Danish green sides.......... 15.93 15.89 10.16 

Canadian green sides........ 10.91 11.10 8.99 
American short cut green 

BE ccenceveecerdncesequs 14.52 15.52 11.69 

American refined lard...... 8.47 8.41 7.08 

—— %—_-— 
GERMAN HOGS AND LARD. 


Price of hogs at Berlin for the week 
ended August 3 at $11.26 showed a 
slight increase over that of a week 
earlier when the price was $11.15. A 
year ago it was $9.13. Lard in tierces 
at Hamburg was quoted at $11.50 per 
hundred compared with $12.65 the pre- 
vious week and $7.79 a year earlier. 


PRODUCE IN COLD STORAGE. 


Cold storage holdings of butter, 
cheese, eggs, on August 1, 1933, com- 
pared: 


Aug 1, July 1, Aug. 1, 
1933. 1933. 932. 
M Ibs. M Ibs. M Ibs. 
BORE cccccccccccces 50,907 106,378 110,247 
Cheese, American 82,775 67.456 63,667 
Cheese, Swiss ....... 2,805 2,322 4,013 
Cheese, Brick and 
Munster .......... 1,827 1,836 911 
Cheese, Limburger... 653 651 1,218 
Cheese, all other.... 6,240 6,450 6,518 
Eggs, cases ........ 9,503 9,364 6,43 
Eggs, frozen ....... 107,617 103,019 99,112 
~~ ~fe--—- 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to August 18, 1933, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To the United Kingdom, 
113,421 quarters; to the Continent, 
9,419. Exports the previous week were: 
To England, 64,933 quarters; to Conti- 


nent, 7,729. 
fe 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of cottonseed products for 
eleven months ended June 30, 1933, re- 
ported by the U. S. Census Bureau: 


1933. 1932. 
Ce, GI, FR oc Kose vecscees 32,756,078 31,578,199 
Ce. SE. Mite cccccrccess 9,123,457 8,608,563 
Cake and meal, tons of 2,000 
Dy, neh etinmabe\-ceeiiere eeitis 149,322 213,833 
Linters, running bales...... 166,275 107,150 


~ fo 
LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
Aug. 1, 1933, to Aug. 15, 1933, totaled 
2,109,195 Ilbs.; tallow, 522,000 Ibs.; 
greases, none; stearine, none. 


August 19, 1933, 


CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS. 


Stocks of meat and lard on hand in 
Chicago at the close of business Aug. 
14, 1933, as reported by the Chicago 
Board of Trade, were as follows: 


Aug. 14, July 31, Aug. 14, 
1933. 1933. 1932, 
P. 8S. lard, made 
since Oct. . 
"SB, Wee ccs 104,780,324 100,184,860 45,245,838 
Other kinds of 
ard, lbs. .... 21,972,124 22,893,068 17,077,988 
D. 8. Cl. bellies, 
made since Oct. 
1, °32, Ibs. .. 26,767,337 26,144,516 16,250,256 
D. §. rib bellies, 
made since Oct. 
1, ’32, Ibs.... 2,889,518 2,780,439 3,959,207 
Ex. Sh, Cl. sides, 
made since Oct. 
1, °82, Ibs.... 4,200 2,000 3,300 
—@——__ 


FROZEN POULTRY IN STORAGE. 


Cold storage holdings in frozen poul- 
try on Aug. 1, 1933, with comparisons: 


Aug. 1, July 1, Aug. 1, 

1933. 1933. 1932. 

M Ibs. M Ibs. M Ibs. 

DD. cécvcéivsccess Ge 4,221 3,680 

EE ive caw Ona cee 1,600 2,636 1,211 

RED 2n60d0-0nenee 6,183 7,962 4,174 

Sy searsnesesecews 11,201 9,323 3,964 

NO  occcesecsceccs Ee 7,260 5,985 

EEE: (ndwninaee endonde 3,447 2,207 4,049 

Miscellaneous ........ 10,388 9,096 8,408 
——-- fe 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended Aug. 12, 1933, were 4,442.- 
000 lbs.; previous week, 3,226,000 lbs.; 
same week last year, 5,380,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to August 12, this year, 
144,957,000 lbs.; same period a year 
ago, 113,457,000 lbs. 


Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended August 12, 1933, were 
4,620,000 lbs.; previous week, 5,151,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 3,344,000 
lbs.; from January 1 to August 12, this 
year, 168,505,000 lbs.; same period a 
year ago, 147,815,000 lbs. 








PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF COTTONSEED AND PRODUCTS. 


Cotton seed received, crushed and 


on hand, and cottonseed products manu- 


factured, shipped out, on hand and exported for 12 months ended July 31, 1933, 


compared with a year ago, as reported 


COTTON SEED RECEIVED, CRUSHED, 


by the U. S. Census Bureau: 
AND ON HAND (TONS). 


Received at mills* Crushed On hand at mills 

Aug 1. to July 31. Aug 1 to July 31. July 31. 

1933. 1932 1932. 1933. 1932. 
CE GIGS cccsecccssvccdcnve 4,541,315 5,620,054 4,619,306 5,328,014 220,883 300,024 
DEE aescndaaveeseeousresetews 264,536 879,894 271,643 370,469 2,987 10,004 
BED. $66. 0-0cdbcheectsvecergenses 27,683 48,388 34,588 41,339 193 7,098 
BED gn ctccncecstceweneeveses 363,109 529,698 355,004 510,699 15,913 7,808 
SEE (Sb 0xKonncxenage ¥e« 354,100 471,318 352,787 462,240 11,490 10,457 
DL, ckcacoctrnesoues 184,067 258,994 183,847 257,308 2,558 2,338 
ae ieee weethes een 522,706 743,729 ‘ 719,763 1,942 25,047 
North Carolina .......-scccccccee 7, 258,827 241,706 255,055 518 4,779 
EEE. wi00 0 0.060-04-06.0004604600 351,320 380,072 364,490 26,633 39,808 
South Carolina ... 232,813 245,251 234,4 243,859 635, 2,297 
Tennessee ....... 411,455 491,182 375,576 482,045 45,244 9,365 
GORD ccccccceces -1,481,372 1,657,472 1,557,034 1,495,363 ,606 175,268 
All other states 110,589 155,229 13,095 150,810 3,164 5,670 





* Includes seed destroyed at mills but not 300,024 tons and 24,784 tons on hand Aug, 1, nor 56,957 


tons and 44,951 tons reshipped for 1933 and 1932 


respectively. ‘ 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, SHIPPED OUT, AND ON HAND. 





Onhand Produced Aug. 1 Shipped out Aug. On hand 
Season. August 1. to July 31. 1 to July 31. July 31. 
= *29,523,581 1,445,362,465 1,430,454,933 *52,444,039 
- 8,086,071 1,694,122,987 1,677,821,601 29,523,581 
= 4628,420,148 **1,272,780,098 =... seeeeeee +676, 163,044 
- 277,836,530 1,515,495,347 =§«-—weaceeeees 628,420,1 
= 114,656 , 2,047,108 160, 
- 146,888 401,2 434 114, 
= 162,773 1,311,812 1,397,744 76,84 
- 47,723 1,510,874 1,395,824 162,773 
-§ 235,521 41,346 095 72,772 
(running bales) ............ 1931-32 175,904 875,667 816,050 235,521 
Sale MRE. cago gukcesksscawae vat 932- 4,138 18,691 1,844 985 
(500-Ib. bales) ... 1931-32 3,564 33,104 32,530 4,138 
Grabbots, motes, e 1932-33 15,250 29760 40,943 4,067 
(500-lb. bales) 1931-32 12,475 33,113 30,338 15,250 





* Includes 4,182,006 and 5,409,842 pounds held by refining and manufacturing establishments and 
7,235,770 and 14,020,860 pounds in transit to refiners and consumers August 1, 1932, and July 31, 1933, 


respectively. 


+ Includes 4,652,177 and 5,594,830 pounds held by refiners, brokers, agents, and warehousemen at 
places other than refineries and manufacturing establishments and 5,598,691 and 12,775,346 pounds 


in transit to manufacturers of lard substitute, ol 
1933, respectively. 


eomargarine, soap, etc., August 1, 1932, and July ‘1, 


** Produced from 1,387,499,082 pounds of crude oil. 
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August 19, 1933. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 


PACKER HIDES—tThe packer hide 
market has been very quiet and dull 
this week, following the moderate move- 
ment previous week at steady prices. 
There is a disposition to account for the 
inactivity by the fact that tanners have 
been more concerned about the forma- 
tion of their code, which is expected 
to come up for a hearing early next 
week. The uncertainty regarding costs 
of operation under the code has caused 
a hesitancy in operations for the time 
being. 

There has been no disposition in gen- 
eral to talk the market lower, despite 
the slump in prices on the hide futures 
exchange early this week. Trading on 
the Exchange during the decline was 
very light and the weakness is attribu- 
ted more to the sharp break in other 
commodity markets and_ securities 
rather than to any weakness within the 
hide market itself. Prices on the Ex- 
change showed a tendency toward a 
fairly good recovery late this week. 

The only trading reported this week 
was in the South American market, 
where prices worked around a half- 
cent higher, based in part on the im- 
provement in the dollar. 


While bids are lacking for hides at 
the moment, there is no disposition to 
press hides for sale, and prices are 
quoted in a nominal way on basis of 
last week’s trading. Native steers sold 
at that time at 15c, and extreme native 
steers 14c. 

Butt branded steers quoted 15c, nom., 
Colorados 14%c, nom. Heavy Texas 
steers quotable 15c, nom., light Texas 
steers 1442c, nom., and extreme light 
Texas steers 13%4c. 

Heavy native cows sold last week at 
14c, and light native cows at 14c also, 
for July take-off. Branded cows moved 
then at 13%4c. 

Total of 17,700 native bulls sold late 
last week at 10c for June-July, and 
9%c for April-May; one packer sold 
2,200 this week at 10c for July-Aug. 
take-off. Branded bulls about 9c, 
nom. 


SMALL PACKER HIDES—A local 
small packer reported this week having 
moved about 6,000 to 7,000 July hides, 
production of outside plants, at 12%c 
for native all-weight steers and cows, 
and 12c for branded. This market has 
been suffering mostly from an entire 
lack of interest. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
Prices in the South American market 
improved around a half-cent this week 
on a fair trade. Sales of 9,000 frigo- 
rifico steers were made at the close of 


last week at $29.50, equal to 11%@ . 


11%c, c.if. New York, as against $29.00 
or 11%c paid earlier last week; 1,000 
frigorifico cows also sold equal to 
10t8c, or %c advance. Mid-week, 8,000 
LaPlatas sold at $30.00, equal to 11% 
@lltte. Later, 8,000 B. A. steers sold 
at $30.00, or about 11+%c, due to the 
improvement in value of the dollar; 
4,000 Uruguay steers also sold equal to 
11@11%¢, cif. New York, with no re- 
cent comparative sale. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Country market 
has been dull and quiet, with dealers 
generally confining their interest to the 


formation of associations and codes. 
Prices, consequerntly, have shown a ten- 
dency to wander, with buyers’ ideas 
generally based on trimmed hides and 
a number of dealers endeavoring to 
move their stocks on an untrimmed 
basis. All-weights reported sold at 9c, 
selected, delivered, for untrimmed hides, 
with up to 10c talked for trimmed. 
Heavy steers and cows quoted around 
8% @9c, nom. Buff weights around 10 
@10%c, nom., and extremes 11@11%%c. 
Bulls quoted 6%@7c, flat. All-weight 
branded around 7c, flat, less Chicago 
freight. 

CALFSKINS—Packer calfskins quiet 
and quoted in a nominal way on basis 
of last trading in June skins, several 
weeks back, 23c for picked point heavies 
9%4-lb. and over, 22c for River point 
heavies, and 21c for all lights under 

No new developments in Chicago city 
calfskins. Sales of 8/10-lb. cities were 
made last week at 17c, following earlier 
sales at 16c; the 10/15-lb. sold last 
week at 18c. Outside cities, 8/15-lb., 
quoted around 17c, nom.; mixed cities 
and countries about 15c; straight coun- 
tries 12@18c. Chicago city light calf 
and deacons last sold at $1.25. 

KIPSKINS — Packer kipskins are 
quoted in a purely nominal way around 
17¢ for northern natives, 16c for over- 
weights and 15c branded. Last trading 
was on over-weights, at 15%4c for Mays 
and 15c for March-April. 

Chicago city kipskins are quoted 
around 15c, nom., pending trading; out- 
side cities about 144%4@15c, mixed cities 
and countries about 14c, straight coun- 
tries 11@12c. 


A ied regular slunks last sold at 


HORSEHIDES—Market about un- 
changed, with best city renderers gen- 
erally quoted $3.60@3.75, and mixed 
city and country lots around $3.25 for 
No. 1’s. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 15 
@16%c for full wools. Production of 
shearlings has’ been very light, with the 
season well over; interest appears to be 
sufficient to take care of the decreased 
offerings around steady prices; last 
sales were at 85c for No. 1’s; 70c for 
No. 2’s, and 55c for clips. Pickled skins 
quiet and quoted around $6.00 per doz. 
for straight run native pickled lambs; 
sales of July and some August skins 
made earlier on this basis. Native 
spring lamb pelts last sold. at $1.85 per 
cwt. live lamb at Chicago and New 
York. Outside small packer lamb pelts 
quoted 90@95c each. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES—Market continued 
quiet and rather dull this week. Last 
trading, two weeks ago, was at 15c for 
July native steers, with butt brands 
quoted nominally 15c, and Colorados 
14%c, pending trading. 


CALFSKINS — Moderate trade in Kip 


calfskins, at slightly easier prices. Car 
collectors’ 5-7’s sold early at $1.27%4, 
with the 7-9’s quoted around $1.75@ 
1.80 nom.; packers’ calf quoted nomi- 
nally around 10c over these prices. 
Three cars collectors’ 9-12’s sold early 
at $2.35; later a car packers’ 9-12’s 
sold at $2.45. 
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N. Y. HIDE FUTURE PRICES. 


Saturday, Aug. 12, 1988—Closed. 

Monday, Aug. 14, 19383—Close: Sept. 
12.20b; Dec. 12.70 sale; Mar. 12.90@ 
13.05; June 13.15b; sales 17 lots. Clos- 
ing 25@30 points lower. 


Tuesday, Aug. 15, 1938—Close: Sept. 
12.39 sale; Dec. 12.60 sale; Mar. 12.83 
@12.90; June 13.10n; sales 16 lots. Clos- 
ing 10 points lower to 19 higher. 

Wednesday, Aug. 16, 1933—Close: 
Sept. 11.65b; Dec. 12.10 sale; Mar. 
12.30b; June 12.55b; sales 25 lots. Clos- 
ing 50@74 points lower. 

Thursday, Aug. 17, 1933—Close: 
Sept. 12.15b; Dec. 12.50 sale; Mar. 12.60 
sale; June 12.90n; sales 14 lots. Clos- 
ing 30@50c points higher. 

Friday, August 18, 1988—Close: Sept. 
12.25b; Dec. 12.40@12.55; Mar. 12.65@ 
12.80; June 12.90n; sales 13 lots. Mar- 
ket closing 10 points higher to 10 points 
lower. 

Notice: The Exchange will be closed 
for trading on Saturdays up to and in- 
cluding Saturday, Sept. 2nd, by order 
of the Board of Governors. 


fe 


WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended August 12, 
1933: 











Week ending: New York. Boston. Phila. 
Aug. 12, 1988 ...... 82,396 See) ees 
Ca SOO 44,656 7,312 23 
July 29, 1933 ...... 37,903 > . aeeeee 
July 23, 1963 ...... 45,187 Pe ee 

700,277 39,961 39,394 
Amy. 138, 2068 .c00.. 5,447 ee ere 
Aap. 6, TEED ccccse eee 8,859 
330,684 45,234 173,472 

Xa 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended August 18, 1933, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 

PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
Aug. 18. week. 1932. 

a. nat. strs. @15\%n @15%4n 7%@ 8n 

vy. nat. strs. } tJ 15 7 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @15n 15n 6% 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 

RT @15n 15n g 6% 
Hvy. Col. strs. @14% 14% 6 
Ex-light Tex. 

or @13% 13 6 
Brnd’d cows. @13% @13 6 
Hvy. nat.cows @14 14 6n 
Lt. nat.cows. . @l4 14 6% 
Nat. bulls .. @10 10 4%n 
Brnd’d bulls. @ 9%n @ 9%n 4n 
Calfskins ...21 @23n 21 @23n 8 8% 
Kips, nat.... @1in 17 @18n 7% 
Kips, ov-wt.. @16n 16 D17n @ Tax 
Kips, brnd’d. @iin 15 16n @ 64%ax 
Slunks, reg.. @1.10n 1.10n Seo 
Slunks, hris..40 @50 40 50n 25 30 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per lb. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts. @12% 14n 6ax 
Branded .... 12 ‘@13n 5i%ax 
Nat. bulls... @10n 10n 4i4n 
Brnd’d bulls. @ 9%n 91%n 4n 
Calfskins ...17 @18 18 20n 64n 
wets @iin 15 16n 6 @ 6%n 
Slunks, reg..85 @1.00 85 1.00n 30 35n 
Slunks, hris.. @40n @40n 20 


COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. steers .. 8%@ 9n 9 @ 9%n @ 3% 
Hvy. cows .. 8%@ 9n 9 @ 9%n @ 3% 
SE aa 10 @10% 10 lin @ 4% 
Extremes ...11 @11% 11%@12n 5% 
SSeS 64%4@ 7 
Calfskins ...12 @138 12 13 


ips 11 
Light calf...50 65n 50 65n 15 20n 
Deacons ....50 65n 50 65n 15 20n 
Slunks, reg.. D20n ‘@20n 10n 
Stunks, hris. @10n @10n 5n 
Horsehides ..3.00@3.75 3.00@3.75 1.50@2.00 

SHEEPSKINS. 

Pkr. lambs .. we. ee eee wee e eee teen eee 

ml. pkr. 

lambs .....85 @95 80 @90n 40 
Pkr. shearlgs. @85 85 @90n 20 
Dry pelts 15 @16% 14 @16n 5 
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CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Chicago, Aug. 17, 1933. 

CATTLE—Compared with close last 
week: Fed steers and long yearlings, 
steady to 25c lower, mostly steady; 
light heifer and mixed yearlings, 25c 
lower, most grades fat cows showing 
similar decline; grass bulls, 10@15c 
lower, weighty kinds steady; vealers, 
50c lower. It was largely a steer and 
yearling run. Market was very satis- 
factory to finishers considering the 
sharp increase in receipts and mild re- 
action to dressed market. Closing trade 
was best, all interests buying steers ac- 
tively at $5.75@6.50, with better grades 
scaling over 1,150 lbs. at $6.75@7.25. 
Grassy and warmed-up offerings, $5.00 
down; week’s supply of Montana grass- 
ers, $4.25@5.00, mostly $4.50@4.80. 
There were approximately 3,500 western 
grassers in run; best light long year- 
ling steers, $7.25; heifer yearlings, 
$6.50. Average price of slaughter steers 
and yearlings was around $6.00. Most 
fat grass cows closed at $2.75@3.25; 
Montana grass cows, $2.65 for cuttery 
kinds, up to $3.85 for strongweight, 
straight barreled heifer offerings. 
Heavy sausage bulls closed at $3.25 and 
choice vealers at $7.50. 

HOGS—Compared with last Friday: 
Pigs and light lights, strong to 10c 
higher; weights below 240 lbs., 15@ 
20c lower; others 25@40c off; packing 
sows, 40c down. Lighter weights are 
active and in broad demand the first 
three days, but heavies were dull and 
outlet unreliable all week. Price spread 
was widest in long time. Closing top, 
$4.50; bulk, 170 to 240 lbs., $4.835@4.50; 
250 to 290 lbs., $3.75@4.25; 300 to 380 
lbs., $3.85@3.75; 140 to 760 lbs., $4.00 
@4.40; pigs, $3.00@3.75; packing sows, 
$2.90@3.25; smooth lightweights, $3.35. 

SHEEP—Compared with close last 
week: Slaughter lambs, around 75c@ 
$1.00 lower. Yearlings were down frac- 
tionally, but sheep were little changed. 
Increased run, principally a range 
movement, as well as sluggish dressed 
trade, were factors in declines. Week’s 
top, $8.25, for both natives and west- 
erns; closing top, $7.75; bulk of Wednes- 
day’s run, $7.50 down. Native throw- 


outs finished around $4.00@4.75; ewes, 
around $1.50@2.75; top, $3.00. 
lings quoted at $5.00@5.50 late. 


KENNET T-MURRAY 


Year- 
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Live Stock Markets 


KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 

Kansas City, Kan., Aug. 17, 1933. 

CATTLE—Declines of 15@25c were 
scored on beef steers and yearlings 
early in the week, but a stronger under- 
tone Thursday regained a good part of 
the loss. Better grades of fed steers 
and yearlings are steady to strong, 
while shortfed and grass fat steers are 
uneven steady to 25c lower. Prime 
1,075-lb. yearlings scored $6.85, and 
prime yearling heifers brought $6.65. 
Best heavies went at $6.35, while bulk 
of fed supply ranged from $5.00@6.25. 
Straight grassers sold mostly from 
$3.00@4.75. Fed heifers and mixed 
yearlings are steady to strong, but 
grass fat she stock ruled steady to 15c 
lower. Bulls are steady to 15c higher, 
and vealers held about steady, with se- 
lected lots up to $6.00. 

HOGS—tTrade in hogs was extremely 
uneven throughout the week, with con- 
siderable weakness in evidence. Lighter 
weights have had the preference, and 
offerings scaling 180 lbs. and down are 
steady to 10c lower, while 180- to 240- 
lb. average are 15@20c off. Heavy 
butchers have been under pressure, and 
values were reduced 25@35c against 
late last week, with spots off more. The 
late top rested at $4.05 on choice 180- 
to 230-lb. averages. Several loads of 
325- to 400-lb. butchers sold late from 
$3.10@3.25. Packing sows moved slowly 
at 25@30c lower rates. 

SHEEP—Fat lamb prices were re- 
duced 50@75c during the week. Choice 
natives and Idahos brought $7.50 on 
Monday, while late sales ranged from 
$7.00@7.25. Yearlings are 25@50c low- 
er, with best at $5.50 and bulk $5.00@ 
5.25. Mature sheep were scarce, and 
some strength was noted in values. Best 
fat ewes reached $3.00, while others 
went at $2.25@2.75. 

fe - 


OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, Neb., Aug. 17, 1933. 

CATTLE—With the proportion of fed 
steers and yearlings at all leading mar- 
kets large this branch of the trade de- 
veloped weakness. Loss from last Fri- 
day is 10@25c, while killing she stock 
was strong to 25c higher; bulls, 10@15c 
higher; vealers, fully steady. Top for 
the week reached $6.85, paid for few 
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loads of strictly choice steers averag- 
ing 1,333 lbs. A liberal sprinkling of 
choice steers and yearlings of all 
weights sold $6.85@6.75, while bulk of 
sales of all grades ranged $5.00@6.25, 
Heifers turned largely at $5.00@5.50; 
top, $5.85 for 700-lb. average. Fed 
cows cleared largely $3.50@4.25; a few 
lots up to $4.50; grass cows, $2.15@ 
3.00, a few up to $4.00; cutter grades, 
$1.75@2.15. Medium bulls cashed $2.75 
@3.00. Practical top on vealers held 
at $6.00. 

HOGS—Compared with last Satur- 
day, lights and butchers are steady to 
10c lower; sows, mostly 25c lower, 
Thursday’s top was $4.05 for choice 180 
to 220 lbs., with the following bulks: 
160 to 250 Ibs., $3.75@4.05; 140 to 160 
Ibs., $3.25@3.75; 250 to 350 Ibs., $3.25@ 
3.90; packing sows, $2.50@3.00; stags, 
$2.50@3.00; pigs, $2.50@2.75. 

SHEEP—Weight of numbers re- 
sulted in a sweeping decline on lambs 
and yearlings, price being 75c down as 
compared with last Friday. Aged sheep 
were in small numbers and held steady. 
Thursday’s bulk sorted range lambs, 
$6.90@7.00; sorted native lambs, mostly 
$7.25; yearlings, $4.50@5.00; good to 
choice ewes, $1.50@2.75. 


J 
ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., Aug. 17, 1933. 
CATTLE—Compared with close of 
preceding week: Native steers, 25c 
lower; mixed yearlings and heifers, 
steady to 25c lower; cowstuff and bulls, 
steady; vealers, 25c lower. Bulk of 
steers brought $4.75@6.25, 1,140-lb. 
steers scoring $6.90; 9'/3-lb. yearlings, 
$6.75; 1,333-lb. steers, $6.35; most 
mixed yearlings and heifers earned 
$4.50@5.90, top mixed yearlings scor- 
ing $6.50 and best heifers $6.00. Bulk 
of beef cows registered $2.25@3.00; top, 
$3.75; low cutters, mostly $1.25@1.50. 
Session closed with top sausage bulls 
$3.00; top vealers, $6.50. 
HOGS—Uneven 15@40c price losses 
were registered in swine trade, weighty 
hogs and packing sows at the greater 
decline. Top price Thursday was $4.45, 
with most 150- to 300-lb. weights at 
$3.75@4.40; packing sows, mostly $2.80 
3.10. 


SHEEP—Fat lambs suffered losses 
of 50c to mostly 75c during the week 
under review. Desirable lambs finished 
at $7.00@7.25; top for the week, $8.00; 
top Thursday, $7.50. Throwouts cen- 
tered at $3.50. Mutton ewes cleared at 
$1.00@2.75. 


ST. LOUIS HOGS IN JULY. 


Receipts, weights and range of top 
prices of hogs at National Stock Yards, 
Ill., for July, 1933, with comparisons, 


* as reported by H. L. Sparks & Co.: 


July, July, 
1933. 1982. 
Receipts, number ............263,363 173,991 
Average weight, Ibs.......... 219 211 
Top prices: 
SY iviaes divers ccasone $ 5.05 $ 5.40 
|S RIES 4.40 4.55 
Oe 4.46 4.74 


Quality is running much better than 
last month. Quite a few heavy hogs 
are showing up and it is expected that 
runs will tend toward heavy hogs 
next several weeks. Corn crop very 
much improved in last few weeks due 
to recent rains. 
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ST. PAUL 


(By U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Aug. 16, 1933. 


CATTLE—Better grade dryfed cattle 
have held to a mostly steady level this 
week, inbetween and plainer grades 
showing some weakness. Most good 
and choice steers and yearlings sold at 
$5.00@6.00; occasional lots, upward to 
around $6.25; plainer grades, downward 
to $3.00 or below; butcher heifers, $2.50 
@3.75; dryfeds, $4.25@5.50; beef cows, 
$2.00@3.25 or better; cutters and low 
cutters, $1.25@1.75; medium grade 
bulls, mostly $2.50@2.75; better veal- 
ers, $5.00@6.50, a few up to $7.00. 


HOGS—Prices of heavy butchers and 
packing sows have been under pressure 
recently, light and mediumweights hold- 
ing about steady. On today’s market, 
better 170- to 280-Ib. weights sold at 
$3.90@4.25; 280 to 350 Ibs., $3.40@3.90; 
most packing sows, $2.90@3.20; pigs, 
— light lights, largely $3.50 

4.00. 


@ 

SHEEP — Better native slaughter 
lambs sold Wednesday at mostly $7.00, 
a few $6.75; common throwouts, around 
$4.00; fat ewes, $1.00@2.50. 


eS 
SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., Aug. 16, 1933. 


CATTLE—Only minor reductions oc- 
curred in beef steer and yearling prices 
the first three days of the week, as 
supplies were moderate. Choice year- 
lings made $6.60; mediumweight beeves 
stopped at $6.50. Greater share of 
grainfeds moved at $5.00@6.25. Fed she 
stock prices remained unchanged, while 
grassy kinds continued plentiful, with 
values weak to 25c off. Choice heifers 
ranged up to $5.75, and bulk cleared at 
$5.00@5.50. Most beef cows earned 
$2.25@2.75, and low cutters and cut- 
ters bulked at $1.50@2.00. Bull trade 
proved uneven ,and medium grade na- 
tives sold up to $2.60. Vealers were 
little changed; choice brought $5.50. 


HOGS—Liberal receipts, coupled with 
a restricted local packer demand, re- 
sulted in a succession of declines, with 
heavy butchers and packing sows suf- 
fering the most. Compared with last 
Friday, butchers showed a 25@35c 
downturn, while packing sows ruled 40 
@50c off. Wednesday’s top held at 
$4.05, while bulk of 170- to 270-Ib. 
weights ranged $3.50@4.00. Good and 
choice 270- to 350-Ib. heavies cleared 
largely at $3.10@3.50, with big weight 
butchers down to $2.85. 


_ SHEEP—Packers took advantage of 
mereased receipts the first three days 
of the week to force fat lamb prices 75c 
lower as compared with the close of 
last week. Late top and bulk sorted na- 
tive lambs sold at $7.25. Load lots of 
desirable sorted Idaho range lambs 
cashed at $7.00. Yearlings appeared in 
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negligible numbers and were quoted 50c 
lower, with choice salable around $5.00 
down. Fat ewes remained scarce and 
cashed mostly $2.50 down. 

ay aes 


CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


Des Moines, Ia., August 16, 19383. 


Liberal receipts at 22 concentration 
points and 7 packing plants in Iowa 
and Minnesota, particularly over the 
week-end, caused a slow trade on all 
classes. Light and medium-weight 
butchers were in fair demand, but heavy 
weights moved on a consistently lower 
basis each day. Packing sows made up 
a liberal, though not necessarily abnor- 
mal, part of the run. Current prices on 
180 to 250 lbs., at mostly $3.85@4.20 
are little changed from the close of last 
week, most yards stopping at 240 lbs. 
for top prices. Heavier weights are 
sharply lower, 260 to 290 lbs. selling 
at $3.50@4.00 and 350 Ibs. near $3.00. 
Light and medium weight packing sows 
are quotable at $2.65@3.15. 

Receipts of hogs unloaded daily at 
these 22 concentration points and 
packing plants for the week ended Au- 
gust 16 were as follows: 


This Last 

week week 
Tees, . Ate: BO. ccaccivecec.es 12,800 20,700 
po yy ee 27,500 30,200 
Saterser, AMG. TB. cccccccceces 1,000 25,700 
Beene, BOE. Bhi icscccceccees 43,900 35,200 
We, ME Wi cccccevcccccs 12,000 10,900 
Wednesday, Aug. 16........... 16,600 9,500 


oii iene 
CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Leading Canadian centers, top live- 
stock price summary, week ended Aug. 
10, 19383: 


BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 





Same 
Prev. week, 
week. 932. 
en $ 5.25 $ 6.50 
PION. . ccccvevesseee 4.75 5.75 
SSS EI a 5.25 5.50 
Calgary ....... 4.00 4.15 
Edmonton ..... 3.75 3.75 
Prince Albert . 3.65 4.00 
Moose Jaw ..........-. 4.00 ey 
Saskatoon ...........-- 4.00 4.50 
DOOMED ose ceccoceeees ss $ 6.00 $ 6.00 $ 6.00 
a 5.25 4.50 5.00 
WEPOS  cccccccccccces 4.50 4.50 4.00 
GREENE cccccccesceccese 4.00 3.50 4.50 
Pree 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Prince Albert .......... eat 2.75 2.75 
| SS ae 3.00 3.00 3.50 
BASERCOOM ccccccevccccse 3.25 3.00 3.00 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
TD. veccoseccscweses $ 6.90 $ 6.85 $ 5.85 
DEE. ac eteescnes ee ss 7.00 7.00 5.65 
WEEE © Cevicciceonesees 6.15 5.85 5.25 
EE | vnecbs0 6oviewae 5: 5.80 5.75 4.75 
Edmonton ..........+..- 5.75 5.60 4.50 
PeIRCe AMGTE 2 cccececes 5.80 5.55 4.70 
SO re 5.90 5.60 4.85 
re ee 5.80 5.55 4.60 
GOOD LAMBS. 

, Eee $ 6.50 $ 6.50 $ 6.50 
BEOMEPORE 2 ccccccccccccee 5.50 6.50 6.00 
(eee 5.00 5.50 5.25 
OCRIGEEY .cccccccccccccvs 4.75 5.25 4.50 
WAMONtON ..ccccccccscce 4.50 5.00 4.50 
Prince Albert ......... 3.50 ga 3.00 
(ere 4.50 5.25 4.00 
DaGRAWER oc ccccccccccce 4.00 4.00 4.50 
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JULY AND SEVEN MONTHS KILL 


Livestock slaughter under federal in- 
spection in July, 1933, with compara- 
tive July figures for the past 10 years 
was as follows: 


Cattle. Hogs Sheep. 

SS a 752,105 3,914,452 1,398,742 
EE cb-dco-c'as ennko-neie 613,586 2,801, 1,383,840 
BEL. svceceseceses 706,181 2,766,63! 1,490,673 
SY cxuendeswsienh 709,739 3,187,276 1,411,235 
SE viaaneeseees 706,084 3,596,780 1,254,810 
DED $0 4e08e0senen 662,331 2,984, 1,076,307 
ee 742,524 3,430,677 1,013,852 
 Gauteusowniet 863,672 3,127,302 1,041,683 
RE osha Sipstinig oe 053 2,819,385 1,071, 

DP <esaceaceeeus 764,104 4,113,814 1,050,734 


For the seven months ended with 
July, slaughter with 
as follows: 


comparisons was 


.875 28,622,629 9,798,159 
4,386,141 27,056,728 10,398,419 
- +. -4,612,076 25,941,274 9,916,1 
. +. 4,577,492 26,606,971 9,232,886 
4,617,126 28,772,219 17,792,924 
4,756,487 30,791,477  7,333.727 
5,316,626 26,524,018 7,170,470 
5,568,331 ,206,4098 7,265,162 
seseeeeeeee+ 5,021,630 26.498,628 6,941,323 
a er 5,042,873 32.206.083 6,708,655 
RE eS 4,977,529 30,992,931 6,643,261 
a 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Aug. 12, 1933: 





At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Aug. 12....198,000 460,000 305,000 
Previous week .......... 199,000 467,000 345,000 
errs 175,000 423,000 352,000 
SEE «e000 eceeesevesecousee 000 387,000 426,000 
RE i raeere ecainad tetna dai 183.000 454,000 310,000 
DEE Dvlngugicecearoemernteiete 203,000 510,000 304,000 
RIE SSRRRRRE 987 ES: 217,000 431,000 285,000 

Hogs at 11 markets: 

Week enol Ams. 1B... cccccccovcccccevces 385,000 
BROVICES WEEK 2. ccccoccccccvcccccscceeses 387,000 
DD cane cawkes <acnwe ie ce'ek vsaua sae ee 348, 

BEE, ebbscvevedessenevesmeed tee ee sesame 343,000 
. aren EE OEE RE A PERS 401,000 
ME. Kxconcadtwttcanaewsaaanolatwnaseeunae 447,000 
BD. 0900 bn:0:0169'0s cntaine segue ceeuneunennnal 376,000 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Aug. 12.....159,000 325,000 199,000 
Previous week .......... 155,000 340,000 192,000 
BE a cacecceweesvces mien 133,000 300,000 213,000 
BE Sibv4 044 0e0s a7 CTE 157,000 306,000 329,000 
I ahaa ates a4: uray aie sae 141,000 353,000 223,000 
GREE 145,000 378,000 241,000 
DME Sicvescccswcagecaueeue 155,000 324,000 206,000 

—_@—_ 


LIVESTOCK AT 62 MARKETS. 


Receipts and disposition of livestock 
at 62 leading markets in July, 1933: 


Total 

Local ship- 

Receipts. slaughter. ments. 
CATTLE. 

SE sc vecnseveeenn 1,008,327 637,590 334,068 
July av. 5 years....1,051,898 621,970 411,655 
CALVES. 
eer 448,133 315,856 126,210 
July av. 5 years.... 469,321 332,484 139,991 
HOGS. 

Total ..............2,871,352 2,136,006 735,994 
July av. 5 years....2,761,709 1,702,574 1,057,689 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

ED 4445 qa08euane 2.225.875 1,105,619 1,103,232 
July av. 5 years. ...2,217,443 1,236,243 978,114 
—_@——_ 

NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 

Receipts of livestock at New York 


markets for week ended Aug. 12, 1933: 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 











Jersey City ........ 3,679 8,530 4,406 42,225 
Central Union ..... 2,254 871 «++. 16,202 
pe Pee 192 2,371 8,189 6,513 

DC ceanacasbae .105 11,772 12,595 64,030 
Previous week .... 5,825 10,658 14,929 62,289 
Two weeks ago.... 5,814 11,312 16,227 59,603 














il. L. SPARKS 





Phone Tyler 2500 


Hogs = Sheep — Calves = Cattle 


National Stock Yards, Ill.—Phone East 6261 
Mississippi Valley Stock Yds., St. Louis, Mo. 


& CO. L. H. 











— 
— 


Order Buyer of Live Stock 


McMURRAY 


Formerly of McMurray-Johnston, Inc. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Livestock prices at four leadin 
as reported by the U. S. Bureau o 


Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs 
excluded) : — 





E. ST. LOUIS. 


Western markets, Thursday, Aug. 17, 1933, 
oF Agricultural Economics: 


CHICAGO. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. 





























Lt. lt. (140-160 Ibs.) gd-ch............. $3.85@ 4.45 ex 4.35 $3.00@ 3.75 $3.00@ 3.85 
Lt. wt. (160-180 Ibs.) gd-ch............ 4.25@ 4.50 4.25@ 4.45 8.50@ 4.05 3. 4.05 
(180-200 Oe M4 0 Eee 4.40@ 4.50 4.35@ 4.45 3.75@ 4.05 3.75@ 4.05 
Med. wt. 7 8 See 4, D 4.50 4.35@ 4.45 3.75@ 4.05 3.95@ 4.05 
(220-250 foe) DG bc enn ad s:0 60.04.0040 4.20@ 4.45 4.1 4.40 3.65@ 4.05 3.85@ 4.05 
Hvy. wt. , te Ibs.) OS rr es %.75@ 4.25 3.90@ 4.15 3. 3.90 3.50@ 3.85 
(290-350 Ibs.) Se eee 4 3.90 3.65@ 3.95 3.20@ 3.65 3.25@ 3.60 
Pkg. sows teie-boo om) eee 3.15@ 3.40 3.1 3.25 2.90@ 3.00 2.85@ 3.00 
EY MR EE 6.5. b.6-0 640-000 0006600 3.20 3. 3.15 2. 2.90 2.65@ 2.85 
OS eee er 2.80@ 3.05 2.90@ 3.10 2. 2.75 2. 2.65 
SE SE EE kddeveseoeveredse 2.65@ 3.20 2.85@ 3.00 2.40@ 2.75 2.40@ 2.65 
Sitr. pigs (100-130 Ibs.) gd-ch.......... 3.00@ 3.85 pe RS Bere 2.75) 3.25 
Avy. cost & wt. Thurs. (pigs excl.).... 4.03-260 lbs. 4.30-214 Ibs. 3.35-270 Ibs 3.76-243 Ibs. 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (550-900 LBS.) : 
SRA ag dda on ocak Uigln gk wikee eb aces 6.50@ 7.25 Hes 6.75 6.00@ 6.75 5.85@ 6.65 
Me tvRad de> seededen¥ 00 or ewarks¢ 5.50@ 6.75 5.50@ 6.25 rer? 6.00 5.00@ 5.85 
RSS SIGS RSE See rere 4.75@ 5.50 3.75@ 5.50 4.15@ 5.25 3.75@ 5.00 
DT Actenedadebwedesevecerceccdur 8.00@ 4.75 3.00@ 3.75 8.00@ 4.15 3.00@ 3.75 
STEERS (900-1100 LBS.) 
A ey ee eee 6.75@ 7.40 Here | 6.75 6. 6.75 5.85@ 6.65 
DTLsevGbeGddeecdeteluheeonsceceenwss 5.50@ 6.75 5.50@ 6.25 5.25@ 6.00 5. 5.85 
DE cadbwsgcedeesstbecuvesesetues 4.75@ 5.75 3.75@ 5.50 4.15@ 5.25 3008 5.00 
PE Citasdnskhatanenees <octeeteeks 3.00@ 5.00 3.00@ 3.75 3.00@ 4.15 3. 3.75 
STEERS (1100-1300 LBS.) : 
DE. SDGa as ebb nese es cockcneneecawen 6.75@ 7.50 6.2: 6.75 6.1 6.85 5.85@ 6.65 
SE MaMa kpdd hd eRe ue tM eeaedae wahceieen 5.75@ 7.00 5.50@ 6.25 5.25@ 6.10 5.00@ 5.85 
DT ctCabecerhehees sebveveerpobe 4.75@ 5.75 3.75@ 5 4. 5.25 3.75@ 5.00 
STEERS (1300-1500 LBS.) : 
me 7 7.50 6.25@ 6.75 6.10@ 6.85 5.60@ 6.65 
Good ‘ 5.75@ 7.00 5.50@ 6.2 5.15@ 6.10 5.00@ 5.85 
HEIFERS (750-900 LBS. * 
ER, Sid bWack nmin end le teen aan ees 5.75@ 6.35 5.75@ 6.50 5.35@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.15 
REE ise C scncduede oa shah oteke neaeeued 5.00@ 5.75 3 50G 5.75 ie 5.35 4.75@ 5.65 
ED co bidluian ad wennmd ia slekd sees eee 2.50@ 5.00 2.50@ 5.25 2.75@ 4.85 re 4.75 
EET Vncentddd daedcenabeadedveens Ga eee eanecccee 4.85@ 5.85 4.75@ 6.15 
COWS: 
Choice Sedbeenachvtcedtadueareesicawans -) £: aero 2.75@ 4.85 2.50@ 4.75 
Lapa GeWreeeesdducnebanee debate. 3.50@ 4.75 3.25@ 3. 3.00@ 4.35 2.75@ 3.50 
RE OREE OER Ne 2.35@ 3.50 2.50@ 3.25 2256 3.00 2.00@ 2.75 
Low. cutter and cutter .......cccccees 1.25@ 2.35 1.00@ 2. 1.75@ 2.25 1.25@ 2.00 
BULLS (YRLS. EX. BEEF) 
toh aciete bb eh oieode bans naeion 3.15@ 4.00 300g 3.50 2.90@ 3.65 2.75@ 3.00 
on REE PEERS eae eas 2.25@ 3.35 2.00@ 3.00 =2.25@ 3.00 = -:1.75@ 2.75 
VEALERS: 
DE” cin wie rhewauaser seceee one 6.25@ 7.50 ioe 6.50 5.00@ 6.00 5.00@ 6.50 
NS cawatininetecmekide chee ecamnee 5.50@ 6.25 4.00@ 5.00 508 5.00 3.00@ 5.00 
I ns Sali airs a soos acl arate dcicaieaaere 4.00@ 5.50 2.00@ 4.00 2.50@ 3.50 2.00@ 3.00 
CALVES (250-500 LBS. ) 
 catcn alan adeadudecondT]cts 4.00@ 5.00 4.75@ 5.50 4 + 4 5.00 3.50@ 5.00 
DE Cvhicdietxadicwnaneccimecnibe 2.50@ 4.00 2.75@ 4.75 3.00@ 4.25 2.00@ 3.50 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 
LAMBS: 
CS Te. GOwe) BBO. oo cc ciciccccsace 6.75@ 7.75 6.50@ 7.75 6.75@ 7.25 6.75@ 7.35 
PIED. ‘bihacnsdineawin~ ate. caicestne caeee 3.75@ 7.00 3.50@ 6.50 4.25@ 6.75 4.25@ 6.75 
YEARLING WETHERS: 
SE GG GNOM oc ncecavedceticones 4.00@ 5.50 $008 5.25 4.00@ 5.00 4.75@ 5.25 
. DE ahaha tek waalnddatie-< dueGhareeaee 3.75@ 4.50 3.00@ 4.00 3.25@ 4.00 4.00@ 4.75 
EWES: 
oe ek eS ae ere oe 2.00@ 3.00 oe 2.75 1.75@ 2.75 2.00@ 3.00 
err 1. 5¢ 2.75 1.50@ 2.50 1.50@ 2.50 1.75@ 2.75 
; (All weights) com-med................ 1.00@ 2.00 1.00@ 2.00 1.00@ 1.75 1.00@ 2.00 
SLAUGHTER REPORTS i 2 scadebeeceke ues 21,481 22,819 
BRIEWHEMOR cc ccc ccccececs 040 11,432 
Special reports to THE NATIONAL PROVI- enn a74 410171 
SIONER show the number of livestock slaugh- T°t@l ----------++++++- 390,474 410,171 
tered at 16 centers for the week ended August SHEEP. 
12, 1933 CY tions espe wee eres 54,342 5 
CATTLE. —— GED -snvsadennces * < rete 
RES " 4 
. oe East St. Louis -..00.... 13,108 14,109 13,876 
¥ : 5 OBOE cc cccccccccces 21, £ q 
Aug. 12. week. 1982. Sigux City 222222222202! 721 "968 "364 
 cnbvadbindotendwes 30,457 27,823 21,555 Wichita .........ccseee. ,891 1,616 1,159 
Kansas City ............ 741 27,191 26,0832 Fort Worth ............ ones 4,544 15,541 
ME ebasteacrevesseucks 20,285 19,914 14,074 Philadelphia ............ 5,902 5,476 9,021 
East St. Louis ......... 19,434 19,040 12,612 Indianapolis ............ 3,030 2,749 1,306 
Pa? eccencereceaes 9,458 8,174 6,301 New York & Jersey City. 68,473 59,687 096 
DCE e6ccbdccceéean 11,463 10,280 5,002 Oklahoma City ......... "298 1,471 1,925 
seh SECT 2,576 844 2,463 Cincinnati .............. 4,240 3,465 6,641 
De ED sencccéceces ones 4,536 tt MD ncequcenensensans 35,189 38,467 3,810 
Philadelphia ............ 1,807 =: 1,395 Se Me WE ve chesckecsoaes 15,953 6,809 owes 
A Indianapolis ............ 1,393 1,124 DE “ED. .06: tdiccedeneses 1,445 1,352 
5 New York & Jersey City. 7,917 6,439 7,690 ae 
: Oklahoma City ......... ,150 4,531 3,051 WUE ceereccescuceeess 282,944 282,901 245,008 
j DD etecdescescees , 867 3,480 3,592 
| ae POAC Reebecers-oee 2,752 3,195 2,014 
Milwaukee “220000005000 78339 "830i; | U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 
; MM ced accede 153,045 153,651 110,985 _ Inspected hog kill at 8 points during 
: conan week ended Friday, Aug. 11, 1933, as re- 
; ported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 
PD ptbueeeeneiredeae 102,8 104,541 77,018 Week Co 
Kansas City ............ 35,752 39,235 51,179 ee % e. 
SARE SR ERED : 39,170 : ended Prev. week, 
East St. Louis ......... 34,748 39,756 28,728 Aug. 11. week. 1932. 
} Be GUM ccccccciccccce 21,272 23,960 De «GREED 20 ccccgscccvecces 17,755 120,122 88,777 
v Sioux BT cdccceedescese 23,645 27,044 17,904 Kansas City, Kan....... 35,752 ‘ 51,179 
’ tt. srenseccegienace 8,521 Fee Se I oer ccccccscceseses 35,858 42,445 46,913 
} i <<. occcncinass —— 840 894 St. Louis & East St. Louis 60, '810 67,464 45,360 
4 Philadelphia ............ 16,083 16,710 14,650 Sioux City .............. 26,195 27,898 19,790 
; Indianapolis ............ 13,681 17,104 11,566 St os heteendbne Renee 22,082 27,304 14,844 
r} New York & Jersey City. 34,273 29,918 33,593 +. WUE. evsccccosseceve 28,1 25,531 16,686 
; Oklahoma City ......... 5,809 4,767 7,213 > wep WOWarE, J. C..... 33,176 29,497 34,851 
meinnati .......- cess 20,208 14,763 7,087 a 
RENEE - Gbdectecct¥aceoud 4,128 4,386 6,486 WE sc cdcewedcnevecess 359,812 379,496 318,400 





August 19, 1933, 
RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 12, 1933. 






Cattle. Hogs. Sheep, 
Chicago .......cccesceves 800 13,000 5,000 
St GEE bccecdocsese 300 600 600 
SEED. weddeveccecevesces 175 2,500 1,700 
EL. ace webe: ne 6ee'ens 300 2,000 300 
BE. JOGO 2 ncccccccccces 100 1,200 300 
SE ED ct ccccevesesee 500 1,500 500 
PAU wee cccccvcccece 500 1,500 4,000 
Wort Worth .....cccceee 100 100 800 
—_ oe rcccceccccce 100 eee oak 
LG Se acaelnsldach cores 100 500 15,000 
Louisville edhe vodshe cause 100 500 1,000 
DEN. -peinvececsceeeed) 100 1,000 400 
Indianapolis ............ 100 2, 200 
Pr Ee ome 500 1,000 
Cimeimnati ...csccsccccce 200 1,200 500 
RS eee 500 1,500 500 
PEE. ce cconsesancese 100 300 200 
MONDAY, AUGUST 14, 1933. 
ee 19,000 35,000 20,000 
Pe MY vscwesdereee 18,040 5,000 6,000 
PE Shhcseins cheteaeene 12,000 9,500 3,000 
St. EY kvedcecoscvctece 4,500 9,500 3,000 
Pt CE. Sescsnvequdage ,500 4,000 7,000 
SE ME 6<¢sescccceconn 8,000 5,000 8,000 
ie WEE beecccovseceses 10,000 5,000 4,000 
NE ° <e-vesivené.es 1,800 400 1,500 
OO eee 800 3,000 300 
DEE. bscieccbcesccened 1,600 2,600 15,400 
ES ee 400 1,200 3,000 
ere 2,000 2,000 600 
EE 800 4,000 1,000 
| SPREE See 600 3,000 4,500 
1,300 3,800 1,800 
DN ic each eweeas-0ceeeu 2,000 4,000 2,800 
EERE ee Cr ,000 1,800 2,000 
REE swwoscaceceecms 200 600 1,500 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 15, 1933 
EE trateaa tn'gnatrane pale 9,000 21,000 15,000 
Kansas City 6,500 3,500 4,000 
Omaha ..... 5,500 ,500 6,500 
St. Louis 5,000 10,500 3,000 
St. Joseph . 1,700 x 3,500 
Sicux City . 3,000 8,000 1,000 
St. Paul .. 2,300 4,500 4,000 
Fort Worth 1,500 400 800 
Milwaukee 700 1,200 600 
Denver... 400 800 4,600 
Louisville 100 1,000 1,400 
Wichita 500 1,000 500 
Indianapolis 1,800 7,000 1,500 
CO >—EEee ee oman 6,000 1,500 
EE case ceases cies 800 5,500 2,500 
EE ctitucevbcekeeekes pare 1,000 400 
0, SS ee oe 200 900 1,000 
ET. (bia vccwhcuments 100 600 400 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 16, 1933. 
BD enka cu. cnnsonmens 12,000 20,000 17,000 
MEE occececceacs 5,500 4,000 5,000 
BEE. tbscdestacewss cous ,000 11,500 8,500 
er 2,800 8,200 2,000 
2 ae 1,800 6,500 3,800 
4. ee 2,500 5,000 3,500 
arene 2,400 4,800 9,200 
i TE” cvesceceeaiee 900 400 1,400 
PE Seseetcconcave 700 1,500 500 
er ee 400 1,300 7,900 
EL S6bnd dice cnwtipian’ 200 1,000 1,000 
CE sibeacevendewene 500 1,000 500 
Indianapolis ............ 1,400 6,000 2,500 
EE” tuaie ord sine we wes wun 1,000 1,300 
DE <betsteeguaces 400 3,500 2,100 
PEED Svvesvpcasecececé 100 1,200 600 
RED csuneevccecoens 200 1,300 1,000 
PD Nenasiecininevere 100 500 700 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 17, 1933. 
5,000 23,000 5,000 
" 5,000 3,500 
3,300 9,000 4,500 
2,200 10,500 2,200 
1,900 5,000 2,300 
2,500 6,000 1,500 
3,000 6,500 2,000 
1,200 600 1,000 
DOD vccccccosseses 800 1,200 900 
Te eh canada aarngaeee 600 1,800 5,600 
EN cpsics cate dosmels 100 800 1,600 
EN, <i¢s.venewsuvesie 500 2,000 300 
Indianapolis ............ 600 8,000 2,000 
DEE éKt-ccvetws seeps cons 1,500 1,500 
Cincinnati ..... Reise: 1,000 5,400 3,000 
sc naejacanweewed ua 1,100 500 
IN cca onnirsncles tatoos 300 1,400 1,200 
EE Sas oaceeeiph make 100 500 =: 1,000 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 18, 1933. 
NN Si in.d ocd dienene 1,000 19,000 5,000 
va canch aoa 1,000 3,000 3,000 
Pree 2,000 6,500 5,000 
 & “Sane ees 800 7,500 1,000 
RSET 1,100 5,000 3,500 
EEE oo wvceceesues 1,500 3,000 2,000 
DEE Stnecessaacesete 3,800 6,000 14,000 
Fort Worth palepeeseatne 500 400 400 
peiwoutes Sy ree 300 1,700 300 
en 6 oss jue en's aed oles 600 = 2,300 
Iedinnepetis sins elite hiaeadane ae 300 ,000 1,000 
Pittsburgh .............. 100 15,000 1,000 
ED oc newkeeaesane 700 4,100 = 2,000 
EE iia bs obec va eweee 100 2,400 1,200 
CPE Sear cahweosanee 200 800 400 
os 


How do your men trim hams? It 
might pay you to have them read 


“PORK PACKING,” The National Pro- 
visioner’s latest book. 
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August 19, 1933. 
PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by 


ckers at principal 
centers for the week ending 


aturday, August 12, 
THE 


1933, with comparisons, are reported to 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER as follows: 
CHICAGO. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour & Co. ........-. 5,011 5,277 5,800 
Gwift & CO. ....scccese 3,863 1,074 11,397 
Morris & Co. .....+.e0e- 2,930 eee 2,562 
Wilson i etheeeeawes 4,121 4,555 4,994 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co. 1,5) eeee sees 

H. Hammond Co. 2,421 1,419 

Libby, McNeill & Libby. 546 ‘risk ose 
Ghippers ...eeeeeeeeseees 11,192 §=16,203 6,047 
QUREEB cc cccccccccccccecs 7,084 29,907 5,075 


Brennan Pkg. Co., 5,116 hogs; Independent Pkg. 
Co., 1,062 hogs; Boyd, Lunham & Co., 1,400 hogs; 


Hygrade F Prod. Corp., 3,598 hogs; Agar Pkg. 
Co., 1,715 hogs. 
Total: 38,668 cattle, 7,617 calves, 71,326 hogs, 


35,875 sheep. 
Not including 2,981 cattle, 1,282 calves, 51,237 
hogs and 24,514 sheep bought direct. 


KANSAS CITY. 








Cattle and 

Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
2,512 3,306 

1,518 4, 
772 2,552 
4,719 4,745 
2,157 4,099 
114 van 
nemn 13 
8,805 818 
20,597 20,442 

OMAHA. 
Cattle and 
Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co.......... 6,110 9,143 6,365 
Cudahy Pkg ES 5,316 10,314 6,905 
BE BER. Ue ccccccscoce 863 5,476 Kee 
BE AE OR cccccvececes 1,724 4,652 2,483 
|} eer ea 7 6. -_ 
Se 17,683 


"= Pkg. Co., 10 cattle; "Geo. 
85 cattle; Grt. Omaha Pkg. Co., 37 cattle; 
} Ps Pkg. oot 78 cattle; J. Roth & Sons, 62 
cattle; So. Omaha Pkg Co., 32 cattle; Lincoln 
x 243 cattle; Nagle Pkg. Co., 38 cattle; 
Sinclair Pkg. Co., 228 cattle; Wilson & Co., 583 
cattle. 
Total: 20,846 cattle and calves, 
21,342 sheep. 


Hoffman Pkg. 


54,875 hogs, 



























































ST. LOUIS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Krey Pkg. Co...... wear soce a eee 
Laclede Pkg. Co.... 25 vads 454 20 
Sieloff Pkg. Co..... 18 wone 985 cove 
Hunter Pkg. ~~" ones hers 75 e<ee 
American Pkg. 83 eves cece ban 
Sokolik Pkg. a evajace anid eens 25 
ao ceinde-oes 483 570 1,477 1,347 

a 37 40 17 142 
. rn 646 610 4,123 1,534 
EAST ST. LOUIS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour on Go. 2,113 2,244 7,509 6,782 
Swift - 3,771 3,866 5,937 5,123 
Morris & oo 1,268 671 107 eeee 
Hunter Pkg. Co 1,355 ae 168 

y Pkg. othe eoee 2,468 eoce 
Heil Pkg. Co ait cae Je 
Shippers 2,926 3,972 22,097 859 
Others . 3,901 245 13,191 1,035 
Total 15,334 10,998 56,745 18,967 
Not including 2,174 cattle, 4,084 calves, 43,100 
hogs and 3,169 sheep bought direct. 
ST. JOSEPH. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep 
a Pee 3,669 620 11,744 14.559 
— Sep 4,238 668 10,201 6,912 
BE assoc aoianaae 1,222 250 4,521 3,307 

EE oe ebh eoeue 9,129 1,538 26,466 24,778 
SIOUX CITY. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 3,890 140 8,938 2,899 
Armour and Co..... 4,224 155 8,662 3,007 
Swift a ih bos-ers-6s 2,633 141 5,619 2,920 
SN es ncaa 7 deat eae ‘intact 
ic ciekaicinnt 173 16 10,957 oe 

: 12,620 452 34,176 8,916 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep 
Armour and Co..... 1,414 562 2,651 696 
Wilson & Co....... 1,442 522 2,734 602 
Fe Sseeeepee 98 44 424 on'ee 

eee 2,954 1,128 5,809 1,298 
Not including 68 cattle bought direct. 
DENVER. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
ee 1,050 104 1,144 11,615 
Armour and Co. .... 887 111 939 14,668 

ERNE 815 157 = 2,045 = 8, 906 
BE Sic ck acon aes 2,752 372 4,128 35,189 
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WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 1,015 665 3,029 1,868 
Dold Pkg. Oo...... 524 16 =2,088 30 
Wichita D. B. Co. 14 pees ote 
Dunn-Ostertag ..... 87 cove vais 
Fred W Dold & Sons 92 oven 364 owen 
Sunflower Pkg. Co.* 57 eee 226 3 
BOE. ccccvencence 1,895 681 5,650 1,891 
Not including 2,864 hogs bought direct. 
ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co..... - 822 3,034 8.430 6,604 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 466 1,354 weee 181 
Swift & Co........ 5.608 4,541 13,051 9,078 
United Pkg. OB. ocee 1,715 116 eee ana 
ey 1,233 18 3,162 65,810 
WOE ccccccccencs 12,839 9,063 24,643 21,763 
MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,875 2,954 7,853 1,070 
Omaha Pkg. Co.,Chi. 100 ecee cece 1, 015 
UC. DD B. Ga, . Fz. 35 
R. Gumz & Co..... 49 21 “40 
Armour and Co., Mil. 767 1,431 ala 
N.Y.B.D.M. Co.,N.Y. 60 es mate A 
ED « nbanteaesoee 229 7 24 108 
WEED wccevcccosees 354 613 99 331 
WE seasiasanves 3,469 5,026 8,030 2,564 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Kingan & Co....... 1,394 802 9,336 3,202 
Armour and Co..... 619 79 2,262 53 
Hilgemeier Bros. 5 welann 1,016 
Brown Bros. ...... 85 27 200 
Stumpf Bros. ...... cove coe 124 
Meier Pkg. Co...... 78 2 225 
Indiana Prov. Co... 35 10 248 
Schussler Pke. Co.. 47 eons 421 
Maass-Hartman Co.. 24 6 coos onde 
i see 19 33 alate 45 
PEA 1,551 1,797 18,109 6,069 
errr re 679 89 530 388 
a arr 4,536 2,845 32,471 9,757 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
S. W. Gall’s Sons.. .... vane _— 262 
Ideal Pkg. Co...... 13 2 524 ee 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co.. 910 236 6,818 2,960 
Kroger G. & B. Co. 203 102 1,654 erseie 
J. Lohrey Pkg. Co.. 2 sews 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. 17 coon 6D és 
A. Sander Pkg. Co.. “as 858 onge 
J. Schiacter’s Sons. 133 155 cane 122 
J. & F. Schroth Pkg. 22 éace “eee cee 
John F. Stegner.... 283 215 sume ésue 
EE ac uicuaseects 43 422 3,534 10,938 
EE oikeseveceeeds 1,040 538 289 885 
WED - wasakoesavas 2,673 1,670 21,495 14,773 
Not including 663 cattle, 422 calves, 3,734 hogs 
and 764 sheep bought direct. 
RECAPITULATION, 

Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for week ended Aug. 12, 1933, with comparisons: 
CATTLE 

Week Cor. 
ended, Prev. week, 
Aug. 12 week 1932. 
CS spss neeayeseevere 38, 33,190 28,932 
pS Eee 23,741 27,191 11,107 
GRABER cccccccccscccccece 20,846 20,862 15,082 
East St. Louis ......... 15,334 16,013 15,908 
Bee SOE ccccvessesecous 646 46: ieaus 
i, WEN sdcnocédsvcess 9,129 7,911 6,335 
BRO GET cc ccccccccesse 12,620 11,534 5,849 
pw Hoel Me <¢eceesaae 2,954 3,187 1,961 
WEEE ec ccccccccccccces 1,895 2,002 1,877 
DORVEE cccccccccccovcce 2,752 13,195 461 
Mc BEEN ccoeecceeuvieces 12,839 11,174 7,806 
Milwaukee .......+-e0e0. ,469 3,888 2,849 
Indianapolis ............ 536 4,679 5,050 
er 2,673 2,920 2,953 
WEEE. co ciccccccvccceses 152,102 158 108,170 
HOGS 
CRORES ccccrccevecceccos 71,326 a 66,140 
NT SS ae 20,597 19,872 24,677 
MN vp aiieine.e006bee'eune 54,875 52,399 66,033 
Bast St. Tauls ..ccccccs 56,745 53,866 48,250 
St. wines sweeneseess 4,123 5,545 eos 
ty GEL. ose 0.00 cnn sures 466 25,858 17,800 
I Pee eee 34,176 35,394 24,962 
Oklahoma’ a 5,809 4,767 7,213 
ea 5,650 4,886 7,512 
WEE. cccviccevoverstes 4,128 4,386 26,083 
St. Paul ....cccscccccee 24,048 27,440 15,688 
pO eer 8,030 11,467 7,795 
ED, n.050:0640s005 32,471 31,926 27,108 
CEE 66:060046-0600%6 21,495 7, 14,631 
OE ccvicvcen veceewses 370,534 364,409 353,851 
SHEEP. 
owivnexwnn wane’ 35,875 38,005 a 
Mamens GRY occ ccccsvciee 20,442 16,713 18,186 
MMR bc coctscccesseseys 21,342 20,094 20, 
Mast GE. Beatle 2. ccccess 13,967 15,480 14,947 
GE. BOGE: cccvcccvcccccvs 1,534 1,492 — 
Be, COMM cvicccccssences 24,778 17,198 21,155 
dk | aS ee: 8,916 7,872 7,589 
Chickens’ GF ccceccsee 1,398 1,471 2,828 
pe ee 1,891 1,616 1,159 





MN nk vs onawee ed cues 35,189 38,467 26,103 

Bs GE, cceccesesdncces 21,763 6,809 14,015 

EEE 6 Seco chsd tenes 2, 1,897 2,775 

DE © vesanecewses 9,757 8, 222 8,219 

ere 14,773 11,034 15,553 

Bete) oc cccvcsccecseese 214,089 186,460 198,764 
Xo 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods: 














RECEIPTS. ‘ 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Aug. 7....16,265 1,522 40,54 12,528 
Tues., Aug. 8.... 6,3 2,102 16,051 
Wed., Aug. 9.... 9,057 1,783 14,772 10,173 
Thur., Aug. 1 7,142 ,807 552 , 
Fri., Aug. 11 . 1,847 17,742 10,404 
Mt.. Ame. We. .00- 800 200 13,000 5,000 
Total this week. .41,497 7,997 119,394 58,979 
Previous week ..35,810 8,324 


ee GP cveaccee 30,011 6, 
10,588 











Two years ago. ..40,850 

SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Aug. 7.... 3,959 162 5,244 1,140 
Tues., Aug. 8.... 2,210 vans 2,126 562 
Wed., Aug. 9.... 2,839 024 548 
Thur., Aug. a -- 1,612 ovee 022 1,256 
Fri., "Aug. Bhecce eee 3,592 2,460 
Sat. Aug. 12.... 100 cove 200 500 
Total this week.. 16,208 6,466 


Previous week ... 8, 129 
ee SR nse.ccwas 7,390 220 15,263 14,654 
Two years ago... 3 25,951 

Total receipts for month and year to Aug. 12, 
with comparisons: 














— August—— Year. 
1933. 1932. 1933. 1932. 
I 64,494 58,590 1,161,939 1, 105, 7 
GED cscces 14,585 14,372 637 
a 215, 982 209; 875 4, 242) 071 4, 302" 
| er. 103,968 134,130 2) 097,282 2,277,89 




















Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Week ended Aug. 12.$ 6.15 $4.15 $ 2.25 $ 2.70 
Previous week 6.00 4. 2.10 7.25 
1932 . 8.20 4.40 1.85 5.20 
1931 8.55 6.20 2.25 6.95 
1930 8.85 8.95 2.85 9.00 
1929 14.95 10.85 5.75 13.35 
TED cecccevescs 15.10 10.85 6.35 14.95 
Av. 1928-1932 . $11.15 $ 8.25 $ 3.80 3.80 '$ 9.90 9.90 
SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week ended Aug. 12.... 30,300 102,900 52,500 
Previous week .......... 26,813 112,746 47,914 
SEE, Ead.oeNaiseseena ds eRe 22,600 90,200 52,900 
a ey a ee 26,944 206 
SD %inctsseesnneesedeet 27,983 97, ‘305 49,687 
DD “uccecscceescheasioneh 26,167 99,785 56,739 
DEED as sewer scicecnnsones 26,859 59,307 53,129 
*Saturday, Aug. 12, 1933, estimated. e 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS AND PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights and top and average 
prices of hogs with comparisons: 





No. Avg. ——Prices—— 
Rec’d. Wgt. Top. Avg. 

*Week ended Aug. 12.119,400 261 $4.75 $ b 15 
Previous week ....... 124,742 257 4.75 30 
Se eet: 105,486 262 5. 15 40 
BEL Sc0cccccevcneceed 104,520 257 8.00 6.20 
ST Seveseovogessaaee 114,895 255 10.00 8.95 
Mn: Sesntusaeenseowet 121,955 255 12.15 10.85 

BED ceeweceqoovccense 95,634 12.00 10.85 
Av. 1928-1932 ...... 108,500 254 $ 9.45 $ 8.25 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 

Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 

spection for week ended Aug. 11, 1933, with com- 
parisons: 
Week ended Aug. 11. 
Previous week 
Year ago . 
1931 


- 117,755 







CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
August 15, 1933, were as follows: 


Packers’ purchases 
Direct to packers .. 
Shippers’ purchases .. 


Total 


LOSSES FROM BRUISES. 


Are your men posted on the abuses 
that cost money in handling live hogs? 
Have them read chapter 1 of “PORK 
PACKING,” The National Provisioner’s 
latest book. 
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Chicago Section 


Earl S. Haines, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, was a visitor in Chi- 
cago during the week. 

Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four days 
of this week totaled 22,204 cattle, 4,810 
calves, 42,406 hogs, 35,829 sheep. 


William J. Manning, well-known sau- 
sage expert, is now affiliated with the 
Wm. J. Stange Co., and will devote his 
time to the service end of that organi- 
zation. 


R. C. Johnson, head of the provision 
department of the Cudahy Packing 
Company, is spending his vacation at 
Mason Lake, Fifield, Wis. No word 
yet as to how they’re bitin’. 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ended Aug. 12, 1933, with com- 
parisons, were as follows: 

Week Previous Same 
Cured meats, Ibs aan 18. aan anna 
Fresh meats, Ibs. ..38,084. 497, 153, 
Lard, Ibs. ......... 4.735.000 “3.073.000 *t' 352,000 

R. R. Pinkney, president and general 
manager of the Pinkney Packing Co., 
Amarillo, Tex., with Mrs. Pinkney and 
their daughter, visited in Chicago this 
week in the course of a vacation auto- 
mobile trip. Mr. Pinkney reported very 
dry conditions in the Texas Panhandle 
and a complete drying up of the local 
hog crop. 


Plant Supt. D. W. King of Armour 
and Company has announced the ap- 
pointment of Dennis J. Carroll as chief 
of the police and watch service of the 
Chicago plant. Mr. Carroll was form- 
erly a captain on the Chicago police 
force and succeeds L. R. Wilbur, who 
died recently. Mr. Wilbur held the post 
from 1918 until his death. 


Word has been received from the 
Huron, S. D., plant of Armour and 
Company that Roger Payne, a livestock 
shipper of Bee Heights, S. D., followed 
up a shipment of livestock in his mono- 
coupe plane, landing in an alfalfa field 
adjacent to the plant. The Huron plant 
makes the claim that this is the first 
instance of its kind of record. 

Dr. John R. Mohler, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
was in Chicago this week. He ad- 
dressed the conference of workers on 
the cooperative project relating to the 
quality and palatability of meat and 
consulted with those active in the pro- 
gram for slaughter and handling of 
surplus hogs. 









Louis N. Geldert, editor of “Cotton 
Oil Press,” was a visitor in Chicago 
over the week end. With Mrs. Geldert 
he participated in the reunion of the 
press veterans of 1893 held in connec- 
tion with the 1933 Century of Progress. 
Mr. Geldert was active in the news- 
paper field at that time and during that 
period and for more than ten years Mrs. 
Geldert conducted a department in one 
of the principal Chicago newspapers. 

Taking a respite from his intensive 
course of training in the packing in- 
dustry Arthur Jones, jr., connected with 
the old English provision firm of 
Marples, Jones & Co., Liverpool, is 
spending some time in Chicago, prin- 
cipally at A Century of Progress Expo- 
sition. Mr. Jones has put in the past 
few months at the Geo. A. Hormel & 
Co. plant in Austin, Minn. He will 
return there after his visit in the city 
and will leave for Liverpool some time 
in October, according to present 
schedule. 


Packer executives attending commit- 
tee meetings of the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers in Chicago this 
week included Chester G. Newcomb, 
Lake Erie Provision Co., Cleveland, 
O.; John W. Rath, Rath Packing Co., 
Waterloo, Ia.; George A. Schmidt, 
Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York, N. Y.; H. 
Harold Meyer, H. H. Meyer Packing 
Co., Cincinnati, O.; Frank A. Hunter, 
Hunter Packing Co., E. St. Louis, IIl.; 
W. F. Price, Jacob Dold Packing Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; T. H. Nash, Cleveland 
Provision Co., Cleveland, O.; W. R. 
Sinclair, Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; G. M. Foster, John Morrell & Co., 
Ottumwa, Ia.; H. S. Culver, Plankin- 
ton Packing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; H. 
McDowell, Swift & Company, Moultrie, 
Ga.; Wm. Diesing, Cudahy Packing 
Co., Omaha, Nebr., and J. P. Murphy, 
Blayney-Murphy Co., Denver, Colo. 


——e——_ 


MEAT INSPECTION CHANGES. 

Changes in the federal meat inspec- 
tion service are reported officially as 
follows: 

Meat inspection granted.—The Chef 
Boiardi Food Products Co., 5200 Har- 
vard Ave., Cleveland, O. 

Meat inspection withdrawn.—Stroh- 
meier Provision Co., Inc., 119 Washing- 
ton St., Hoboken, N. J. 

Change in name.—Philadelphia Bone- 
less Beef Co., Inc., 223 Callowhill St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., instead of H. Savage 
& Sons; Vermont Packing Co., Inc., 
Bellows Falls Vt., instead of Vermont 
Packing Co.; Aleck Brooks, Inc., 643- 
645 Brook Ave., New York City, and 
Conron Bros. Co., instead of Conron 
Bros. Co. 





PACKERS COMMISSION CO. 
seaauzins N DRESSED HOGS Fo me Hos sett 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. : : Phone Webster 3113 


INSTITUTE ON PACIFIC COAST. 


Announcement is made of the ap- 
pointment of E. F. Forbes as director 
of the Pacific Coast offices of the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers, 
Offices will be opened at both San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, from which 
Mr. Forbes will serve the industry, 
especially in connection with operation 
of the activities under the agricultural 
adjustment and national recovery acts. 

As president of the California Cattle- 
men’s Association, Mr. Forbes has been 
known as an active worker in the inter- 
est of the livestock and meat industry, 
and is personally familiar with the 
problems of the industry and with its 
personnel on the Pacific Coast. Recent 
additions to the membership of the In- 
stitute have included a large number 
of Pacific Coast meat packing firms, 
obtained by vice president Homer 
Davison during a tour of that territory. 


— 
NEW INSTITUTE MEMBERS. 


In addition to 36 applications for 
membership in the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers, acted upon favor- 
ably and reported in the July 29 issue 
of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, the fol- 
lowing new members were voted in 
this week at a meeting of the executive 
committee of the Institute: 

Grayson-Owen Packing Co., Emery- 
ville, Calif. 

Nelson Meat and Live Stock Co., Inc., 
San Jose, Calif. 

Paulson Packing Co., San Fernando, 
Calif. 

United Packing Co., South San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Walti-Schilling & Co., Santa Cruz, 
Calif. 

J. G. Johnson, Inc., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

San Joaquin Valley Meat Co., San 
Jose, Calif. 

El Monte Meat Company, El Monte, 
Calif. 

Valley Meat Packing Co., Colton, 
Calif. 

Atlas Packing Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Winter & Walsh, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Roth and Company, San Francisco, 
Calif. é 

Tiedemann and Harris, Inc., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Columbia Packing Co., Snohomish, 
Wash. 

Bristol Packing Co., Lewiston, Idaho. 
Croninger Packing Co., Shamokin, 
Pa. 
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F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVISION 
BROKER 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 
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BONNELL-TOHTZ CO. 
1515 N. GRAND BLVD. 








REFRIGERATION 
EVERYTHING FOR THE PACKER 


Menges. Manze. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Louisville Provision Co., Louisville, 
Ky. 

Heil Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Jacob Schlachter’s Sons Co., Cincin- 


nati, O. 
fe -— 
BEEF AND LAMB MARKETS. 


Cattle and calf receipts at Chicago 
during July were larger than in July 
a year ago, but sheep receipts were 
slightly less. Cattle receipts of 179,655 
head compared with 136,890 a year ago, 
and were the largest for any month 
since last November. Calf receipts of 
87,502 head compared with 28,096 a 
year ago and sheep and lamb receipts 
of 227,548 head were 445 head less 
than in July, 1932. 


The average price of native beef 
steers for the month was $6.10, which 
was 30c higher than the June average 
and the highest since last November. 
In February, 1933, the average price of 
this grade of cattle was only $4.85. 
The average is $1.85 under that of a 
year ago. Average weight of cattle 
during the month was 998 lbs., com- 
pared with 995 lbs. in June, 998 lbs. 
one and two years ago, and 1,008 lbs. 
in July, 1930. The average price of 
lambs at $7.35 compares with $7.40 in 
June, $5.90 a year ago and $7.05 two 


years ago. 
—~—~o- 
HOG WEIGHTS AT 7 MARKETS. 


No material variation is recorded in 
the average weights of hogs at the 
seven principal markets during July, 
1933, from those of the same month a 
year ago. While a few markets reg- 
istered slightly lighter hogs others 
showed an increase in weight. The 
weights are as follows: 

July, 1933. 7. 1933. roy 1932. 
8. 8. 


Is. 





257 253 260 
264 269 270 
208 212 211 
270 264 273 
248 235 231 
253 242 239 
226 220 224 
he 


CANADIAN MEATS TO U. S. 

Exports of livestock and meats from 
Canada to the United States during 
June, 1933, compared with the same 
month a year ago, were as follows: 


June, June, 
‘ 1933. 1932. 
NE Snr cencaaou twee 596 
Calves, } Die 1.088 
ogs, ‘ 
Sheep, No 3 oS 
Beef, 25,500 
Bacon, lbs 128,200 





* Chicago. 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Aug. 17, 1933: 











Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
YEARLINGS (1) (300-500 LBS.) : 
SND, nik :43h-014 eueke 45a k enone Sk eae $10.00@11.00  —s.... swe eee $10. 10.50 wtgeedgewe 
ucgncl ade veeean ba rieh-<wesda:ee been NU OLY Serre 9.00@10.00 sawn ee eeeee 
CO rrr er ree Van a © © Sesseseeee T.GGR O.0D ss cvccccsecs 
SIE -h05.06 vinncicecspsececrdessvcees C.00G@ 7.00 =—«_—s cn rccceves 6.00 7.00 —«_—s— cccccccccs 
STEERS (500-600 LBS.) : 
EE 05. bab dd ah 6 ae vebneabsvew ene nake p Ee 10. 10.50 11. 12.00 
i ee ee SO” See 9.00@10.00 10.00@11.00 
ED, ss painatoneeeerethnbeebeeeeee > De aidialeioreelon 7.00@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.50 
PY digarbetegsesedcetels at tekaes Gees CTO ev cccscvee 6.00@ 7.00 7. 8.00 
STEERS (600-700 LBS.) : 
Choice | eer ee 10.00@10.50 11.00@11.50 
DE cobb eeskce tee . ft eee 9. 10.00 10 11 
Medium 7.00@ 8.50 7.00@ 8.00 7.00@ 9.00 00@ 9.50 
STEERS (700 LBS. UP): 
MED: 6:4 einb6n6 bap ba0d 59540660 Rees 9.50@10.50 9.50@10.50 1) ooggi0.00 10.50@11.00 
ME eo oNen sow saehaued4aeans keaeenne 8.50@ 9.50 8.00@ 9.50 9.00@10.00 10.00@10.50 
COWS: 
Good 7.00@ 8.00 6.50 8.00@ 8.50 7.00@ 7.50 
Medium 6.00@ 7.00 6.00@ 6.50 6.00@ 8.00 6.00@ 7.00 
Common 4.5) 5.50 5 6.00 5.00@ 6.00 5.00@ 6.00 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
Veal (2): 
SN gs kndassatdakvennes bene kes eaee 10.50@11.50 10. 11.00 14.00@15.00 10. 11.00 
ir csionsek6arae® es sp execeadiven 9.50@10.50 9.00@10.00 13.00@14 9. 10.00 
EE errs See ary 7.50@ 9.50 7.00@ 9.00 11.00@12 2 9.00 
| GR REE RR Te EY 6.5 7.50 6.00@ 7.00 10.00@11.00 6. 7.00 





Common 








Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 LBS. DOWN): 





12.00@14.00 : 
10.00@12.00 10. 


YEARLINGS (40-55 LBS.) : 


CY accccaven 


Good .... 
Medium 


MUTTON (EWE) 70 LBS. DOWN: 


Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 

8-10 lbs. av. 
10-12 Ibs. av. 
12-15 Ibs. av. 
16-22 lbs. av. 








SHOULDERS, N. Y. STYLE, SKINNED: 


8-12 Ibs. av. 
PICNICS: 
6-8 Ibs. av. 


BUTTS, BOSTON STYLE: 


48 Ibs. av. 
SPARE RIBS: 


Half sheets .... 


TRIMMINGS: 


15.00@16.00 15. 16.00 15. 16.00 
14.00@15.00 14.00@15.00 = 15.50 
11 18. 


15.00@16.00  15.00@16. 
14.00@15.00 14.00@1 
12.00@14.00  11.00@1 
10.00@12.00  10.00@11. 











pieceesn ned taciesa ae sy 11.50@12.50 13.50@14.00 13.50@15.00 13.50@14.50 
jckiasiecieie sae ioe aie slausetion 11.00@12.00 13.50@14.00 13.50@15.00 13. 14.00 
06:00:46.0 0002 000dsceweeie 9.00@10.50 12. 12.50 11.00@12.00 11. 12.50 
eevccccccccovescerccce 7.00 9.50@11.50 9.00@10.50 8.50@10.00 
eee ee ee 5.50@ 6.50 eenegesece 7.00@ 8.00 7.00@ 7.50 
NOVEL CON DER DECET CHES «sere eel 7.00@ 7.50 ceeepecese 6.00@ 6.50 
seb eaw aa saboeht eee cee 7.50@ 8.50 Oe eeeeseee 8.00@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.00 
Po keh Wain a. eubipsbein atte cep 4.00@ 5.00 Sve veestee ecceeceece Sseescecee 
<SeRerein tgnkee/spsninknes 4.50@ 5.00 awn'neeeeee esvdvecwes C00eeseeee 
Vedas Chabad ee eaene 6.50@ 7.00 e005 0 000 eevencsciee 


(1) Includes heifer 450 Ibs. down at Chicago. (2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ at New York and 





(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 















CASH PRICES. 
Based on actual carlot coats Thursday, 
August 17, 
REGULAR HAMS. 
Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
SID .ccceseccece 9 9% 10 
Pa 9 9% 10% 
EE -ciuseteeatus 9 9% 10% 
DD cccdeerenses of) 10 10% 
10-16 range ...... 9 ee 
BOILING H AMS. 
Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
” 10% 10% 
8% 10% 10% 
8% 10% 10% 
8% ee jane 
SKINNED HAMS. 
Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
Bee 10 10% 10% 
ME ncke0ne wehe 10 10% 10% 
MED cecvcccccese 10 10% 10% 
Dy ‘gcvenneee eos 9% 10% 10% 
18-20 8% 10% 10% 
8% 94 10 
9 
7% 8% 
2 6% 7 
WN keceeadanats 6% 6% 
PICNICS. 
Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Sh.Shank. 
BD cecccceceses 5 * % 5% 
EN. dvuscanenetn thy, 5% 
Sn’ dtc cateddeue 4% iz 5% 
ME vcclunxcesene 4% 4, 5 
SE wicecdaconee 4% ty 5 
BELLIES. 
Green Cured 
Sq. Sdis. 8.P. Dry Cured 
|] errr 8k, 8% 8% 
ae 8k, 8% 8% 
DE  unecsesenwee sly 8% 8 
Dn  agcenseseeee s 8 Bly 
. Wiekeneesedas ™; 7 8% 
SN  rievas benaas 7% 7% 
D. 8S. BELLIES. 
Clear Rib 
Standard. Fancy. 
6% ieive 
6% 6% 
6% 6% ie 
6% 6% 6 
6% 655 5% 
6 aeae 5% 
5% 
5% 
5 
Export 
Trim. 
4% 
5 
5% 
55% 
5% 
5% 
6% 
OTHER D. 's. “MEATS. 
Extra short clears ......... 35-45 5%n 
ee GGUS TIRE ociccccceces 35-45 5%n 
OT er ee 6-8 4% 
fa 4-6 4% 
DPE ctervtsaeecedencese aes 3% 
Green square jowls .......... — 5 
Green rough jowls ......... aaa 4g 
LARD. 
De EL MED oc) cucceudsvoredaeened 5.421% 
ES, SERED. Au ncncccnnedsdecdeows 4.75 
Refined, in export boxes—N. Y. .......... 6.00 
Neutral, BE TOE codccccecsccccesccoesse 6.50 
SE atts scat au cose oeknkeedennones’ 4.75 


oo 


PURE VINEGARS 


oie. ©, 








FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 12, 1933. 


Open. High. Low. 
LARD— 
Sept. .. 5.90 cone —— 
Oct. ... 6.10 6.10 6.02% 
Ds. «00 gees eoce 66.08 
Dec. ... 6.50-6.40 6.50 6.30 
Jan. ... 6.95-6.87%% 6.95 6.80 


CLEAR BELLIES— 
Sept. .. 6.50 
Oct. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 14, 1933. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 15, 1933. 





Sept. .. 5.40 

Oct. ... 5.52% eee 
CO Pee nmace ones 
Dec. ... 5.80-5.85 5.87% 5.80 
Jan. ... 6.30 aene ame 


CLEAR BELLIES— 


Sept. .. 6.00 


6.0214 6.00 
Oct. ... 6.27% eee 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 17, 1933. 


LARD— 
Sept. .. 4. 95-90 5.57% 4.90 
Oct. ... 5.15-07% 5.75 5.07% 
See ae 
Dec. ... 5.50-32% 6.05 5.30 
Jan. ... 5.80 6.62% 5.80 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Sept. .. 5.50 6.05 5.50 
Oct. ... 5.77% 6.30 5.77% 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 18, 1933. 
LARD— 
Sept. ... 5.85 5.85 5.25 
Oct. ... 6.00-5.95 6.00 5.45 
Se Tr nats 
Dec. ... 6.30 6.35 5.75 
Jan, ... 7.10 7.10 6.55 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Sept. ... 6.15 6.15 6.10 
Oct. .... 6.40 6.42 6.25 


Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nom; — 
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.90ax 
6.02%yax 
6.20ax 
6.30ax 
6.80ax 


6.50ax 
6.77 wax 


5.40ax 
5.524ax 
5.70ax 
5.80ax 
6.30ax 


6.00ax 
6.27 4ax 





ANIMAL OILS. . 


Prime edible lard Oil..........+.++ee0- 
Prime inedible .......sseseeecsecceeses 
Headlight ........+. ecccccccccccecccoce 





ert 
ooo 


999989599S9HN99 
F AF BR 



































f 
17 
13 
1% 
% 
Oil wei; 7% Ibs. gallon. Barrels contain 
about 50 =. Bs Prices are for oil in barrels. 
COOPERAGE. 
Ash k barrels, black iron hoops..$1.45 @1.47 
Oak ak parrels, ie Sa pee @1. $4 
Ash pork Tels, galv. tron hoops.. 1.52 1.55 
Oak pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.42 1.45 
White oak ham tilerces ........... 2.40 12.42% 
Red oak lard tierces ............. 2.22 2.25 
White oak lard tierces ............ 2.82 2.35 


August 19, 1933, 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from prin- 

cipal ports of the United States dur- 
ing the week ended August 12, 1933: 

——Week ended——- Jan. 1, 

1933 to 

Aug.12, Aug.13, Aug. 5, Aug.12* 

1933. 1932. 1933. 1 

Mlbs. M lbs. M Ibs. M lbs, 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 


©; 
SE 








WILTSHIRES. 

Wath ic ccccscovces 1,116 947 1,252 47,005 
To Belgium ........ esee cose 302 
United Kingdom . as O15 868 1,188 42,349 
Other Europe ...... 20 33 568 
CE) eccwiaescauec-ss eng 47 18 1,7% 
Other countries .... 14 12 132,085 

BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 

WE cccccccevees 187 547 461 10,304 
To Germany .... ‘ 2 73 20 989 
United Kingdom 82 314 299 2,767 
Qther Europe . 73 once 114) 2.856 
GE, isevonceses 30 158 27 «2,541 
Other countries .... .... 2 1 161 

PICKLED PORK. 
iacheiieeens 26 155 130 = 7,206 
To ‘Daitea eee. 21 4 20 704 
Other Europe .. eees “ies 5 442 
eae 145 38 1,076 
Other countries 6 67 = 4,084 

: . cecctadexnes 6,090 5,772 346,302 
To Germany ....... 66 1,587 443 79,258 
Netherlands ........ : 395 coos 26,285 
United Kingdom ... 7,086 3,641 4,361 181,180 
Other Europe ...... 229 93 721 19,971 
CB cccccccoccccees 30 63 36 7,083 
Other countries .... 139 311 211 34,555 

TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended Aug. 12, 1933. 
ae and = Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, rk, Lard, 
M lbs. M Ibs. M tbs. M Ibs. 

TORE dcccccvssnce 1,116 187 26 = 8,150 
BE, acccexweensas one eons 13 370 
BEL. ae ccveeeseues 855 57 ive ee 
ON ee eee peers eves 
New Orleans ....... 3 30 + 1 
el 258 100 9 2,301 
Baltimore .......... eee coos «eee 764 
PE: s«tncanwanch eene coon «=D 

DESTIN. ATION OF EXPORTS. 
Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 

Exported to: M Ibs. M lbs, 
United Kingdom (total) .......... 1,075 82 
ERVOEBPOEE occ ccccccccccccsccecocceee "534 61 
EY ccnanedenesdeteseemeosemesion 211 19 
} nga ES, ae ee ee 7 cess 
GEREN. nccwincccccrcccvccccccescees 102 
Other. United Rs cc thccncenees 221 2 

Lard, 

Exported to: M Ibs. 
Germany (total) ......cccccscccccccccceces 660 
BHOMDGPE 20 cc cc cc cccccccccccccccccocccoeees 669 
GUE cicccwccscvccesctceence cence gesees cone 


*Corrected to June 30, 1933, to include all ports, 
7Exports to Europe only. 








CURING MATERIALS. 


Bbls. Sacks. 
Nitrite of soda per 100 Ibs. delivered 9.10 
1 to 4 bbl. delivered.) 
(5 or more bbls. $8.95 per 100 
Saltpet - Ser fore, ¢. b. N. 
peter, ots, f.0o. 
Dbl. refined granulated ee il 5.90 
Small crystals ...cccccccccccccccce @ 
— crystals pabevossesrensesee i 
ge crystals .......cece0. 
Bbl. refd. gran. nitrate of soda.... 3% 3.25 
Less than bbl. lots, 44c more. 


It— 
Granulated, ppveatn per pee f.o.b. Gotenge, 


DER écccesneceusscareceésaceces aaiaiele See 
Medium, “carlots, ea ton; “fob. Chicag: 
ere < os anee cee 
od —_. carlots, per “ton, ‘f.o.b. “Ghicago.::::: 8.70 | 
aw W sugar, 96 basis, = b. New Or- 

MED cencegueeewee athens oeers @3.55 
unde sugar, 90 basis itn omreeas None 
Syrup testing, 63 to 65 combined’ su- 

crose and invert, New York...... 


@ #2 
. ke tandard gran. f f.0.b. "00 te, (2%). @4.70 
ac! rm curing sugar, ags, 
. Reserve, fa., i cacene | 
Packer’ * curing su so 1 bags, 
f.0.b. Reserve, La., less 2%......  @4.10 











SPICES. 

Th rices are basis f.o.b. Cnteage.) 

as Whole. Ground. 
BEES so ceccvciersevoscotcces eels 1% 9 
Cinnamon .......+-.ee+- oocee ee 12 
CS ninceeeeceee aad naan | 11 

A hapean eater baie 08 oo 
Mace, Banda ..........+++ ecccceece 43 
Nutmeg ....... ipa ckenbael cecesenes oe 15 
ME, MIRE oo sa.c0000ccenroes ‘on 11% 
pepper, OO Oe a 21 
Popper, BOWIE ccc iccccecsscectuacce? MRE 











Augu 


WI 


Prime ni 
400- 6 
600- 86 
800-104 


Good na 
400- 66 


600- 86 
800-10 
Medium 
400- 66 
600- 8 
800-106 
Heifers, 
Cows, 4 
Hind qu 
Fore qu 


Hanging 
Insides, 

Outsides 
Knuckle 


Brains 

Hearts . 
Tongues 
Sweetbr 
Ox-tail, 
Fresh tr 
Fresh tr 
Livers 

Kidneys, 


Choice « 
Good ca 
Good sa 
Good rac 
Medium 


Brains, 
Sweetbri 
Calf liv 


Choice 1, 


Lamb ki 


Heavy s 
Light s 
Heavy 
Light s 
Heavy { 
Light fc 
Mutton 
Mutton 
Mutton 
Sheep t 
Sheep hi 









2” re OS 
Sae2 e2ES8 


Mont S 


Fs 


_ 
o 
ro mt 


a aes 
SS se 
& #3222 


Beye 
SERB 


E 


34,555 


Lard, 
M Ibs. 


1,44 
1,019 
69 


2,118 


d 
» Bacon, 
M lbs, 


82 
19 


~~ —S—- — 


ao: : 


Lard, 
M Ibs. 


all ports, 








@3.55 
2 
G40 
@4.20 
@4.10 
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Carcass Beef. 
Week ended 
Prime native steers— Aug. 16, 1933. 
Bree 114%@12 
DEMME cescecccvensas ll @l11% 
GIPEEED  cccccccccccece 9%@10 
Good native steers— 
> Bee 10 10% 
GD BED ce ccccccccccces 9%@10 
GIR BITD ccc ccccccccece 9 9% 
Medium steers— 
400- 600 - 94%@10 
600- 800 9 @ 9% 
800-1000 8%4@ 9 
Heifers, good, 400-600.... 9 @l11 
Cows, 400-600 ........... 6 @ 6% 
Hind quarters, choice.... @16 
Fore quarters, choice.... @ 8 
Beef Cuts. 
Steer loins, prime........ @21 
Steer loins, i. ak wendwos @20 
Steer loins, No. 2........ @19 
Steer short loins, rime. “ @29 
Steer short loins, No. 1.. @25 
Steer short loins, No. 2.. @24 
Steer loin ends (hips).... @15 
Steer loin ends, No. 2.... @l4 
Cow WERS on cccccccccces @13% 
Cow short loins.......... @15 
Cow loin ends (hips).... @12 
Steer ribs, prime........ 14 
Steer ribs, No. 1........ @12 
Steer ribs, No. 2........ @l1 
Cow ribs, No. 2.......... @i7 
Cow ribs, No. 3.......... @ 6% 
Steer rounds, prime...... @ll1 
Steer rounds, No. 1...... @10% 
Steer rounds, No. 2...... @10 
Steer chucks, prime...... @i7 
Steer chucks, No. 1...... @ 6% 
Steer chucks, No. 2...... @ 5% 
OO eee @ 8% 
Cem GRECKS ..ccccccccce @ 6 
ee @ 5% 
Medium plates .......... @ 3 
Pe, TOO, Bec cccccess @10 
Steer navel ends........ @ 2% 
Cow navel ends.......... @ 2% 
Oe ae @ 5 
CO eee @ 4 
Strip loins, No. 1, bnis... @40 
Strip loins, No. 2........ @35 
Sirloin butts, No. 1...... @20 
Sirloin butts, No. 2...... @l7 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. @50 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. @45 
DEE. 000.00.40.6000% @15 
OE ae @14 
Shoulder clods .......... @ 8 
Hanging tenderloins .... @ 5% 
Insides, green, 6@8 Ibs.. @10 
Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. @ 8 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. @ 8% 
Beef Products. 
Brains (per Ib.)......... @ 5 
Ni Laie aracdinrg-te.0esere:e @ 5 
EE akiake von en-awse 6 @16 
Sweetbreads ............. @15 
Ox-tail, per Ib........... @5 
Fresh tripe, plain........ @ 3% 
Fresh tripe, H. C......... @ 8 
eee @12 
Kidneys, per Ib......... @ 9 
Veal. 
Choice carcass .......... 10 @l11 
Good Carcass ............ 9 @10 
Good saddles ............ 12 @13 
ENE. co wsesccccsacee 6 @8 
Medium racks .......... 4@5 
Veal Products. 
Brains, each ............ @ 5 
Sweetbreads ............ a2 25 
ROR @32 
Lamb. 
Choice lambs ............ @i5 
Medium lambs .......... @13 
Choice saddles .......... @i1s 
Medium saddles ........ @i6 
Choice fores ............ @i13 
Medium fores .......... @i12 
Lamb fries, per Ib....... @25 
Lamb tongues, per Ib.. @15 
Iamb kidneys, per ib..... @15 
Mutton. 
Heavy sheep ............ @ 3 
Light sheep ............ @ 6 
Heavy saddles .......... @ 6 
Light saddles .......... @ 8 
. 2 oars @ 3 
Light fores .2 2222275177! @ 5 
Mutton legs <1... 1.111! @10 
Mutton loins |... 27° 7°77" @ 8 
SE SOE on ck wcaeces @ 3 
Sheep tongues, per’ Ib. @ 9 
Sheep heads, each........ @10 


Cor. week, 
1932. 


14% 


14% 


15% 


eal 6 


15% 


14 @15 
14 @15 
14 @15 


13%@14% 
134%4@14% 
13%@14% 


114%@12 


7%@ 
@2 


@12 


@30% 


@30 


(IIS9)5) 
oonsh 


>) 


Sha 


= 
BOWNIOCANwWDHa“10 


_ 


8% 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 





Fresh Pork, Etc. 


Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. av. 12 14 
Picnic shoulders ..... . 7 8% 
Skinned shoulders ...... 6 8% 
area 20 28 
A ee ee 4% 5% 
8 eee 7 6% 
OS eee 8 10 
— butts, cellar trim, ny : 

BED eecercesecccersess 1 
DEE. Gaiti-eseeihca's-0'eie7s-eee0'> ¢ 5 é 5 
SE onakbawedoses0cde:2 ¢ 3 »5 
BE EE vnvewne veces » 1% ¢ 3 
SY EE ons ce vsemnpees 4 9 
SE GEE wcivcicnnee ree 4 a 5 
- 2S @2 @ 3 
an " * Saeen @ $% @ 5 

. Sea @ 3 
Rp Rae a ee ie ical @ 3” € 5 
a ee ee 3 @ 4% 
I sis Since tric pidleane te ie @ 3 @ 5 
EY “awa nataca nied dane ao @4 @ 5 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 


(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 
Pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons....... 















Country style sausage, fresh in link 16 
Country style sausage. fresh in bulk 
Country style pork sausage, smoked 15 
Frankfurts in sheep casings........ 17 
Frankfurts in hog casings. 16 
Bologna in beef bungs, choi 14 
Bologna in beef middles, choice. 15 
Liver sausage in beef rounds... 12 
- iver we ... hog bungs . 
ver sausage in hog bungs ....... 
SE GED: ccccrecvcecese 12 
New England luncheon special 17 


Minced luncheon specialty, 


Et 
RE 
























Sieel coumnge” 14 
sausage . 

BOUSO ccccccece 15 
Polish sausage 18 
DRY SAUSAGE. 

Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs.......... @32 
Thuringer sapcoened eccccece @15 

OP os @22 
Selsteiner”” @2i 
B. C. salami, choice......... @31 
Milano salami, choice, in hog bun: @30 
B. ami, new condition...... 15 
Frisses, choice, in hog oe 26 
Genoa style salami. @34 
PED idavonswaeaeen @24 
Mortadella, new condition @14 
Capicolla @31 
Italian ‘style he ‘ @ 
WOE: HED onscessecebeess eesovrese @26 

SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 
Regular pork trimmings .............. 44@ 4% 
Special lean pork trimmings............ @ 6 
Extra lean pork trimmings....... @i7 
Pork cheek meat...........0.++ @ 5 
2 eee eee 2%@ 3 
| eee 2%@ 3 
Native boneless bull meat Gay @ 5% 
Boneless chucks ........... @ 4% 
2 ere @ 4 
Beef trimmings ....... @ 3% 
Beef cheeks (trimmed) @ 3% 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up '. @ 3% 
Dressed cutter cows. 400 Ibs. and up. @ 38% 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up .. @ % 
ff eee ee @ 1% 
Pork tongues, canner trim, a eee @ 9% 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(¥.0.B. CHICAGO.) 


(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 
Beef casings: 


Domestic rounds, 180 pack.............. .88 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack.............. 44 
TRMGEG SOURED, WEED cc cccccccccccccces .53 
Export rounds, medium ............... 44 
Export rounds, narrow......-.-- sovevsce ae 
Be Be WE cc cccccccvcseccvccececs ole 
No. 2 pecwoccvespocceossccooecs J 

\ = 5 eRe PS atetats 22 
A indie enon gale odee Giemigaatiie .O8 
PD. SINE * 6.0 ccnnanesceteeas 40 


regular ool 
, select wide, 262% in. diam. -1.65 
Middies, select, extra wi 
over 


Dried bladders: 


i 3 SE. 3 SBR ete eee -65 
in. e,  eivssvenune o++e. -8O0@35 
Hog casings: 
oo. per a3 ne ee 2.10 
arrow. special, per 100 yds............1.85 
Medium. regular _seineaitle smashes 
Wide, per F00 Oe ee a 
wide, per 100 yds. ...... cocccccede 


Small p ++ Rcees skeekeesa 
Middles, PEED sec cccececensecs 














43 





SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 





Small tins, 2 to crate ......eeeeeee- «++ $4.75 

Large tins, 1 to crate ... -. 5.50 
Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 

Small tins, 2 to crate ........secccccees 5.75 

Large tins, 1 to crate ........ cecccccccs COO 
Smoked link sausage in hog casings— 

Small tine, B BO GOlO cccccccccccvccee -- 5.00 

Large tins, 1 to crate ......... cocce OWS 


DRY SALT MEATS. 


3 Sere 
EE sev ccovesetosce 
Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs.............+.. 
Fat backs, 10@12 Ibs................. 
Fat backs, 14@16 Ibs..............+005 
, ME 06d écccnendcesecaneeeees 
Butts 


Clear bellies, 
Clear bellies, 


(5) 
PRAROOD 
ARRAS 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 








Fancy reg. hams, uae WRB. cccccccsvee @15 
Fa’ skd. hams, 14@16 lbs........... @i6 
Sta reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs......... 14 
Pi eng 4@ ecrcccccccccoccccece 11 
bacon, 6@8 ibs pages decwssbeseeics @l17 
Bt lard bacon, 6@8 lbs..............- @15 
- 1 beef —- — smoked— 
Insides, 8 a ances tain «aie oaaiaoerein 27 
Outsides, a8, Ie. TRB. ccccccccccccvccocce 21 
Knuckles, 26 
Cooked hams, Sales, ‘skin | on, “fatted.- Qu 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatt 
at plenien, skin on, fatted........ 16 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted........ 17 
Cooked loin roll, smoked............+++- @2 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 










Mess pork, regular ..........sseseen- 16.00 
Family back pork, 24 be 84 pleces.... 15.00 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pleces...... 14.00 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 eee « Ceeees @14.00 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces...... @12.50 
° . @14.00 

ou 

12.00 

Extra plate beef, 200 Ib. bbis.......--. @18.00 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 


Regular tripe, i. BEE. ncccce covcves - -$12.00 
Heneyoumb — gg aeepnneaes 15.00 
Pocket “hone comb tripe, 200-Ib, bil. ....... 17.00 
Pork Te, WER. cccccecccecevvcesoce 13.25 
Pork  — , SIDE. WB. ..cccccccccccecces 33.00 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl. ...... 85.00 
OLEOMARGARINE. 

White animal fat margarine in 1-lb. 

cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago. alii 
Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago....... @9 
Pastry, 60-Ib. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... @l 

LARD. 

Prime steam, cash, Bd. Trade ...... @ 5.42% 
Prime steam, loose, Bd. Trade ...... @ 4.75 
Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. Chicago. . a 6% 
Kettle rendered, tierces, f.o.b. Chgo. @ 6% 
Leaf, kettle rendered, tierces, f.o.b. 

OO ee eS @ 6% 
Neutral, in tierces, f.o.b. Chicago. . @ 7% 
Cempound, vegetable, tierces, c. a. @ 7% 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 


Extra oleo oil ....... PPPTTTITTT TTT TTT 6 
Prime No. 1 oleo Oil ........eeeceecees 5 
Prime No. 2 oleo oil ...... sovnns avieows 5 
Prime No. 3 oleo oil ......... eevesece ° 4 
Prime oleo stearine, edible ........-..- 54%@ 5% 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
(In Tank Cars or Drums.) 


Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre. 3% 4 
Prime packers’ tallow................ 32 3% 
We. 2 taba, BOG CE... ccccccscccceces 3 +4 
: et eg UU. BR SS eae 2 3 
Cee RUD (URED ns cc ci cecenecssee 3%@ 3% 
Oe Ora 3%@ 3 
B-White grease, maximum 59% acid.... 34%@ 3 
Yellow grease, 15% ..2--0+- cecccece 3 
Brown grease, 40% 5 Filet cantons 2%@ 3 
VEGETABLE OILS. 
Crude cottonseed oil in tanks, f.o.b. 
eee: OE, PUI nc ccnccnesavece 7 
White, deodorized, in bbls., f.o.b. Chgo. 64%@ 7 
Fee, GRORGS  ccccccccvescccvcess % »7 
Pp s . 50% f.f.a., f.0.b........00. 1 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills ........ ¢ 5 
oll, f.0.b. mills............ 7.5 
Cocoanut oil, seller’s tanks, f.o.b. coast. 3 ¢ 3% 
fined in bbis., f.0.b. CABO... 000s 64@ 6X 
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Retail Section 


Code of Fair Competition for the Retail 
Meat Industry 


(Continued from page 15.) 


Article 1—Purpose. 


Section 1. It is the purpose of this 
code to place the Retail Meat Industry 
upon a sounder basis;—better enable 
it to serve agriculture and labor and to 
aid in eliminating from the industry 
destructive and unfair methods of 
competition, waste and unscrupulous 
practices that tend to broaden the 
spread between price to producer and 
price to consumer. 


Section 2. Practices are found to 
exist in every section of the United 
States which are economically unsound 
and tend unreasonably to increase the 
cost of doing business and increase the 
spread between the producer and the 
consumer. Progress can be made in 
eliminating such practices. 

The retail industry is agreed that a 
code of trade practices supervised by 
the Federal Government is desirable. 
Retailers of the United States are will- 
ing and eager not only to eliminate 
wasteful, uneconomical, and unsound 
practices and methods, but to condemn 
and prevent, as far as possible, all un- 
fair and unethical trade practices and 
methods. 


Section 3. Retail Meat Industry is 
understood to include all forms of meat 
retailing of fresh, cured, pickled, salted, 
or cooked meats, poultry and game, and 
automatically makes such individuals, 
persons, firms and corporations retail- 
ing, subject to the code. 

Section 4. Retailing—A retailer is a 
dealer who sells to the user or con- 
suming public. 


Article Il.—Powers and Jurisdiction. 


Section 1. For the purpose of effec- 
tive code administration this code would 
best function in a zoned or divisional 
geographical arrangement as such ques- 
tions as pertain to hours of labor, 
wages, costs, pricing, consumer habits 
and trade practices could be given full 
consideration. 


Section 2. Each zone or division may 
institute subdivisions within its juris- 
diction as a state zone and each state 
zone may institute local zones, each of 
which shall be self governing, subject 
to approval of the National Retail Meat 
Industry Council. 

Section 3. All matters affecting more 
than one zone or division, shall be sub- 
mitted for consideration to the National 
Retail Meat Industry Council (hereafter 
described.) 


Article III.—Labor Provisions. 
1. COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. 


(a) That employees shall have the 
right to organize and bargain collec- 
tively through representatives of their 
own choosing, and shall be free from 
the interference, restraint, or coercion 
of employers of labor, or their agents, 
in the designation of such representa- 
tives or in self-organization or in other 
mutual aid or protection. 


(b) That no employee and no one 
seeking employment shall be required 
as a condition of employment to join 
any company union or to refrain from 
joining, organizing, or assisting a labor 
organization of his own choosing. 

(c) That employers shall comply with 
the maximum hours of labor, minimum 
rates of pay, and other conditions of 
employment, approved or prescribed by 
the President. 

2. MAximuM Hours OF LABOR. 

(a) The work week for the retail 
meat industry shall be six days, exclud- 
ing Sunday, of 8 hours per day. 

(b) Forty-eight hours shall consti- 
tute the maximum number of working 
hours per week. 

3. MINIMUM RATES OF Pay. 

The minimum rate of pay for skilled 
labor (expert meat cutters with neces- 
sary knowledge of display and sales- 
manship) employed in the retail meat 
industry shall be 60 cents per hour, or 
$28.80 a week of 48 hours of labor. 
Overtime during two weeks at Christ- 
mas holiday permissable at one and 
one-third overtime. 

The minimum rate of pay for appren- 
tice adult employees with not less than 
one year’s experience in work employed 
for shall be 40 cents per hour, or $19.20 
a week of 48 hours of labor. 

Delivery boys above 16 years of age 
to receive minimum wages of 30 cents 
per hour for week of 40 hours or $12.00. 


FILES CODE FOR RETAILERS. 


John A. Kotal, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Meat Dealers 
submits labor and wage agreement and 
code of fair trade practices for the entire 
retail meat trade. 





4. CHILD LABOR PROHIBITED. 


No person under the age of 16 years 
shall be employed in the Retail Meat 
Industry. 

5. SPECIAL PROVISIONS. 

The various subdivisions established 
in Article 2 of this code shall include 
minimum wage schedules in their re- 
spective codes to meet such zone or 
state conditions as may exist, but in no 
case shall the minimum wage be less 
than specified in the said zoned dis- 
tricts. 


Article IV.—National Retail Meat 
Industry Council. 

Section 1. The National Retail Meat 
Industry Council composed of the presi- 
dent, secretary and board of directors 
of the National Association of Retail 
Meat Dealers, Inc., shall be enlarged 
to include and consist of three members 
appointed by the executive boards of 
each of the 9 zones or divisions. Said 
Council shall act in behalf of the in- 
dustry for the purpose of administering 
the provisions of the Code; to secure 
adherence thereto; to hear and adjust 
complaints; to consider proposals for 
amendments thereof and _ exceptions 
thereto; to formulate plans for sub- 
administrative organization and other- 
wise to carry out for the industry and 
within the subdivisions thereof, the 
purpose of the acts, as set forth in this 
Code, viz. Agricultural Adjustment Act 
and Industrial Recovery Act. 

Section 2. Division of the United 
States into nine zones shall be as 
follows: 


1. To include the States of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachv- 
setts, Connecticut, Rhode Island. 

2. New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. 

8. Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Mich- 
igan, Ohio. 

4. North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Minnesota, Iowa and 
Missouri. 

5. Virginia, West Virginia, Mary- 
land, Delaware, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 

6. Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
and Alabama. 

7. Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Louisiana. 

8. Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Idaho, Utah, Nevada and 
Arizona. 

9. Washipgton, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. 

Section 3. If a division or subdivision, 
as named above, or any group or part 
thereof, does not concur in the sub- 
mittal of this Code, or if, at any time 
thereafter, any part of the industry 
fails to perform the obligations as pro- 
vided herein, the National Retail Meat 
Industry Council is hereby empower 
to adopt a Code for the same and may 
provide for the administration of that 
Code as if said National Retail Meat 
Industry Council were the executive of 
said division, subdivision or group. 

Powers of Council. 
Section 4. This National Retail Meat 


Industry Council shall be the general 
planning and coordinating agency for 
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the industry. Its members shall be 
empowered to act conclusively in re- 
spect to all matters before it, and within 
its jurisdiction. The Council shall have 
powers and duties as provided herein 
and in addition thereto it shall: 

(a) From time to time require such 
reports from the respective members, 
divisions and subdivisions, as may be 
necessary to advise it adequately of the 
administration and enforcement of this 
Code, including wages, hours of labor, 
other conditions of labor, prices, mar- 
keting practices, and such other items 
as may be required. Such reports shall 
be submitted only to the Executive 
offices of The Natioial Retail Meat In- 
dustry Council. The refusal or failure 
to submit such reports within the time 
prescribed, except for good cause, or 
the submission of any information 
which is false or misleading shall be 
deemed to be a violation of this Code. 
Except as otherwise provided in this 
Code, all reports submitted hereunder 
shall be treated as confidential and shall 
be open to inspection only by the per- 
sons employed by The National Retail 
Meat Industry Council to administer 
and enforce this Code and by the au- 
thorized officials of the Federal Admin- 
istration. Unauthorized disclosure of 
said information by any employee of 
said Association or Council, shall be 
punished. 

(b) Accurate records to be kept by 
all retail meat dealers. 


(c) Upon complaint of interested 
parties, 6r upon its own initiative, make 
such inquiry and investigation into the 
operation of the Code as may be neces- 
sary; and 

(d) Make rules and regulations neces- 
sary for the administration and enforce- 
ment of this Code, including a self im- 
posed levy of 2 cents on each 100 lbs. 
of meat or meat food products sold, 
payable semi-annually, and/or such levy 
as approved by Federal Administration 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 


The Council may delegate any of its 
authority to Committees or such agents 
as it may determine. 


_ Section 5. Amendments—The right 
is hereby reserved to alter, amend or 
supplement this Code at any time, sub- 
ject to the approval of the President of 
the United States. 


Section 6. Special Provisions—If any 
provision of this Code is declared in- 
valid or unenforceable it shall not affect 
the validity or enforceability of the re- 
maining provisions. 

Article V.—Trade Practice Rules. 


Whereas it is desirable in the interest 
of the meat industry and of society 
itself that the sale and distribution of 
meat and meat products be carried on 
In open and honest competition and that 
the methods employed in the retail dis- 
tribution of meats be fair and sound. 


The following shall be deemed to be 
unfair competion within the measure of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act 
and Agricultural Adjustment Act and 
are hereby prohibited. 

1. Making, causing, or permitting to 
be made, or publishing any false or mis- 
leading statement concerning the grade, 
quality, condition, quantity, nature, 
origin or preparation of any product is 
an unfair practice. (Grades as estab- 
lished by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture.) 


2. Making or causing to be made a. 
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defamatory or untrue statement con- 
corning a competitor, his business, his 
policies, or his products, is an unfair 
practice. 

. The giving with products or 
articles sold of premiums or coupons 
redeemable in money or merchandise 
for the purpose of obtaining business is 
an unfair method of business. 


4. Secret rebates or secret conces- 
sions or secret allowances of any kind 
are unfair methods of business. 


5. Obscuring the price at which 
goods are sold by selling ostensibly at 
a certain price but granting secretly 
to the buyer unusual discounts or terms 
is an unfair trade practice. 


6. A grower, producer, or dealer, 
selling goods identified by a _ special 
brand name or trade-mark of which 
he is the owner shall be free to specify 
by agreement with distributors the 
minimum resale prices of such identified 
merchandise, which prices stipulated in 
any such agreement shall be uniform to 
all distributors in like circumstances. 


7. Selling at less than cost (cost in- 
cluding the price paid or replacement 
cost and necessary operating overhead) 
shall be considered an unfair ‘trade 
practice. 


8. The practice of manufacturers, 
processors, or wholesalers of soliciting 
or selling merchandise to agents, at a 
less price than to their retail trade or 
selling merchandise to other than 
through the recognized links in distri- 
bution shall be considered an unfair 
trade practice. 


9. The selling or offering for sale of 
meat and meat products, and poultry, in 
any other manner than by one-pound 
weight basis only (16 oz. to lb.) except 
Federal Regulation now in force, shall 
be considered an unfair trade practice. 

10. The selling of any product below 
the universal advertised price in any 
one unit or units of a multiple system 
of stores be deemed an unfair trade 
practice. 

11. The use of advertised brands as 
loss leaders. 

12. Unscrupulous advertising, sub- 
stitution and misrepresentation in sale 
of meats. 

13. The handling of meat food prod- 
ucts by any person other than by li- 
censed meat dealer who is qualified as 
to honesty, integrity and efficiency. 

14. Persons handling meats and meat 
food products limited to accommodate 
the immediate vicinity according to per 
capita or zone prohibited without a 
license. 

Other Recommendations. 

Be it further recommended that the 
following rules be part of Recommenda- 
tion of Code of Trade Practices for the 
Retail Meat Industry. 

1. When articles are featured in ad- 
vertising, the advertisements shall indi- 
cate clearly the nature, condition and 
brand, if any, and the weight range, 
(as given by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture in its market quotations) 
of the product being advertised and sold 
as a special, and shall make plain the 
limitations, if any, on its sale. A suffi- 
cient quantity of the article shall be on 
hand to supply purchasers for the 
period of the sale. 

2. Such local terms as “Hot House 
Lambs,” “New Crop Lambs,” “Yearling 
Lambs,” “Mutton,” “Ewes,” “Wethers,” 
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and just plain “Lambs,” will have to be 
settled by agreement of interests to 
avoid confusion in advertising and dis- 
tribution in the particular zone or dis- 
trict where used reputably. 

Housewives do not understand the 
terms, “Fed Lambs,” as they think they 
all must be fed, which is true or “New 
Crop,” which may refer to “Spring 
Lambs” at Easter time and some use is 
made of “Milk-fed Lambs” to apply 
only to lamb from animals under six 
weeks old. 

The term “milk-fed veal” would best 
be applied only to veal from calves fed 
on milk until marketed, and the term 
“spring lamb,” to lamb from animals 
under six months old. . 

38. In advertising roast, steaks, or 
chops, the advertising shall make clear 
from what portion of the animal the 
cuts are taken, as for example: “rib 
roast,” “chuck roast,” “loin chops,” 
“shoulder chop,” “sirloin steaks,” 
“chuck steaks,” etc. 


There is too much use of the term 
“Prime Native” beef, which probably 
wouldn’t be as good as a top medium 
from one of the Corn Belt states, and 
an agreement should be reached on such 
terms. . S. Government “Grand 
Prime” should be used. 

4. The term “Little Pig Pork Loin” 
should be applied only to pork loin 
weighing less than eight (8) pounds 
and pork loins or other meat and meat 
products shall not be sold by piece but 
by weight only. 

5. When any number of center-cut 
pork chops, and/or the tenderloin, are 
removed from the pork loin, the remain- 
ing pieces shall not be advertised or 
sold as “whole” or “half-loins.” 

6. In view of the ruling of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture forbidding the use of the word 
“Ham,” as a description or name of 
any product not coming from the hind- 
quarter of a hog, the picnic, or cured 
pork shoulder shall not be referred to 
as a “Picnic Ham,” “California Ham,” 
or by any other name including the 
word “Ham.” 

7. When any number of center slices 
are removed from a ham, the remaining 
pieces of the ham shall not be adver- 
tised or sold as “Half-Hams.” 


—— fe 
NEW YORK DEALERS TALK NRA. 


More than eight hundred retail meat 
dealers attended the meeting of Ye 
Olde New York branch on August 15 
at the Hotel Roosevelt to hear Camp- 
bell King, NRA speakers’ bureau rep- 
resentative, explain the need for and 
the application of a trade practice code 
to the retail meat industry. One of the 
keynotes of Mr. King’s talk, and a sub- 
ject that won prolonged applause, was 
that pertaining to uniform opening and 
closing hours for all retail food shops, 
which would be a tremendous aid in 
bringing about equal conditions for re- 
tail meat dealers with chains and other 
large operators of food outlets. 

President L. M. Kirschbaum ex- 
pressed the hope that a six-day week, 
with hours from 8 to 6, including Sat- 
urday night, be the outcome of the dis- 
cussions of all retail food dealers. And 
as the majority of industries are on a 
five-day week, with Friday almost gen- 
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erally accepted as pay day, the house- 
wife would find it convenient to com- 
plete her week-end marketing by six 
o'clock Saturday evening. With a basic 
week of 54 hours and a 6 o’clock clos- 
ing George Kramer of the National As- 
sociation injected the thought that Sat- 
urday night might readily become re- 
tail Bn lt theatre night. That re- 
tail meat dealers welcome such an ar- 
rangement was loudly demonstrated by 
those present and it was several min- 
utes before the meeting could proceed. 


Attorney A. H. Kaufmann outlined the 
activities of the association and the 
value to meat retail dealers of mem- 
bership in an organization which, as in 
the instance of the New York state as- 
sociation, has received favorable recog- 
nition by Washington. Many retailers 
present indicated their desire to affiliate 
themselves with Ye Olde New York 
branch, and as a result forty applica- 
tions were taken at the close of the 
meeting. 

fe 


NEW YORK RETAILERS CODE. 


The New York State Association of 
Retail Meat Dealers announced agree- 
ment upon a proposed code on August 
15. The association agreed upon a 48- 
hour week, with a minimum weekly 
wage of $30 for experienced journey- 
men, $25 for assistants or helpers, and 
$10 for delivery help. 

The association, which has a mem- 
bership of more than 9,100 meat deal- 
ers, with 30,000 employes, estimated 
that an additional 5,000 persons would 
be added to the payrolls by the ac- 
ceptance of the code. In New York 
city alone, where more than 4,700 mem- 
ber dealers employ 5,000 persons, 2,000 
additional employees will be required, 
it was indicated, and the payrolls of the 
old employes will be increased approxi- 
mately 20 per cent. 

Only half of the 18,000 stores in New 
York state are members of the associa- 
tion. When the entire industry accepts 
the new code, it was estimated that 
more than 10,000 additional employes 
would be required. 


— ae 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


Fire recently totally destroyed the 
meat market owned by Sylvian Bakken 
in Scarville, Iowa. 

Ruttger Brothers have opened a meat 
market at Deerwood, Minn. 

Walter Maas plans to open a meat 
market at 2250 N. 52nd st., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Everett L. Means has ag the 
Rodgers Meat Market in Iowa City, Ia. 

The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
has opened its new store in Mishawaka, 
Ind. Elmer Groff is manager of the 
meat market and Gene Ganser heads 
the grocery department. 

Gerald Gilles has purchased the gro- 
cery and meat market in Decorah, Ia., 
from Henry Haas and Son and is now 
operating it under the name of the 
Gilles Food Market. The meat depart- 
ment is in charge of Charlie Roda- 
maker. 

Lawrence J. Rick has opened a meat 
market at 6734 W. North ave., Wau- 
watosa, Wis. 

Clarence Nargang has opened a meat 
market in New Hampton, Ia. 


N. R. A. codes were discussed at the 
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Retail Meat Prices 


Average of semi-monthly prices at New York 
and Chicago for all grades of pork and good grade 
of dther meats, in mostly cash and carry stores. 

Compiled by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Prices are based on simple average 
of quotations received. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
we Me we Se Mel Me 
3 5 } sm s s 
Beef. “A <8 <8 <8 <8 <8 
Porterhouse steak .. .38 .45 .49 .33 .37  .38 
Sirloin steak ...... . 31 .40 40 .27 33) 136 
Round steak ....... .30 .38 .40 .23 .29 .32 
Rib roast, Ist 6 cuts .24 .30 .31 .19 .23 .22 
Chuck roast ....... 16 .19 .20 .14 .18 .20 
Ee WOE esccccces 6 12 il @ HU ww 
Lamb. 
BE gu vekntsoetsees 21 .28 1.27 .20 .21 126 
Loin chops ........ 41 .40 .48 .382 .35 .42 
Rib chops .......... 382 .81 .39 .27 .28 .42 
SEE. x95 6090-0080 08 .08 .13 .11 .13 .12 
Pork. 
Chops, center cuts.. .22 .27 .36 .20 .26 .27 
Bacon, strips ...... .238 .24 .30 .2 : ae 
Bacon, sliced ...... .29 .28 .385 .26 .25 ... 
Hams, whole ...... .20 .20 .2% .17 .17 .20 
Picnics, smoked .... .11 .13 .17 .11 .13 .16 
GE Gédtaneccécxeee 12 12 .13 4.08 .08 .09 
Veal. 
Cutlets ............ 36 .41 .50 .20 .33 .38 
Loin chops ........ .30 .33 .44 .24 .27 .38 
BID CROPS. .cccccvces 25 .27 .34 .20 .22 .28 
Stewing (breast) ... .11 .13 .18 .09 .10 .12 








monthly meeting of the Southern Lakes 
Retail Meat Dealers’ association held 
in Delavan, Wis., at the A. P. Sim- 
mons market. No action was taken. 

Joe Maeher has sold his meat mar- 
ket in Plymouth, Ia., to Harold Durner. 

Michael Underschied of Bellview, Ia., 
has purchased the meat market of J. J. 
McCarville at Darlington, Wis. 

The firm of Berry & Carlson, meat 
and groceries, Waterloo, Ia., has dis- 
solved partnership, and the business 
will be continued under the ownership 
of Joseph Berry. Sam Carlson has pur- 
chased a similar business in Central 
City. ; 

J. O. Sinclair and L. E. Chambers 
who have operated the Cash and Carry 
Market at Ladysmith, Wis., have dis- 
solved partnership and the business will 
be carried on by Mr. Sinclair. 

The Peacock Market has been opened 
in Waukesha, Wis., under the manage- 
ment of Stanley Johnstone. 

John, George A., and Agatha Steck- 
art have formed the John Steckart 
Sons Co., and will engage in the retail 
meat business in De Pere, Wis. 


———%e- 
AMONG NEW YORK RETAILERS. 


One of the largest meetings of re- 
tailers held in Brooklyn, last week drew 
an attendance of between 700 and 800 
dealers. It was held in the grand ball- 
room of the K. of C. Club House, under 
the joint sponsorship of Brooklyn and 


South Brooklyn Branches. Joseph Ross- ° 


man presided. State President Anton 
Hehn explained the N.R.A. code with 
reference to its relation to the meat 
trade. Other speakers included Albert 
Rosen, Attorney Aaron Kaufmann and 
John Harrison. 


—~—-- fe 
BOHACK ADDS MEN AND PAY. 


Four hundred new employees have 
been added to the staff of H. C. Bohack 
& Co., Inc., who operate 736 stores in 
Brooklyn and Long Island, in the effort 
of that company to fully cooperate with 
the government and in line with the 
food distributors’ code. Bohack’s pay- 
roll has been increased 15 per cent and 
working hours have been decreased. 
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NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


Vice president E. N. Sturman, Flavor. 
sealed division, Geo. A. Hormel & Co, 
Austin, Minn., visited New York for q 
few days last week. 


B. A. Braun, vice president and gen. 
eral manager, Jacob Dold Packing 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., is vacationing 
in the northern part of Maine. 


Vice president I. M. Hoagland and 
S. W. Sanders, branch house superin- 
tendent’s office, Armour and Company, 
Chicago, were in New York for several 
days last week. 


Visitors to New York during the past 
week included vice president G. J, 
Stewart, W. B. Henderson and Harvey 
Smith, produce department, and R. ¢, 
Sims, general superintendent’s office, 
all from Swift & Company, Chicago. 


Wm. P. Callahan of the by-products 
department of the New York Butchers 
Dressed Meat Company and Fred Fabish 
of Swift & Company’s by-products de- 
partment, Produce Exchange, New 
York, are taking a vacation in Chicago 
and vicinity. 


C. H. McCracken, cattle buyer, Wilson 
& Co., Buenos Aires, and his family 
arrived on the s. s. Northern Prince 
on August 12. After a few days’ visit 
in New York they left for Chicago, 
where they will be for the next few 
months before returning to South 
America. 


Meat, fish and poultry seized and de- 
stroyed by the health department of the 
city of New York during the week 
ended August 12, 1933, were as follows: 
Meat.—Brooklyn, 422 lbs.; Manhattan, 
1,382 lbs.; Bronx, 9 lbs.; total, 1,813 
Ibs. Fish.—Brooklyn, 200 lbs. Poultry, 
—Manhattan, 63 lbs. 


In order to add poultry to its line of 
products Aleck Brooks, Inc., is enlarg- 
ing its coolers and sales space in its 
plant on Brook Avenue, Bronx, N. Y,, 
and will be ready to adequately hold 
and display a sizeable quantity of poul- 
try after September 1. Aleck G. 
Brooks, president of the firm, is doing 
his utmost to be of real service to his 
customers. 


Robert P. Caldwell, assistant office 
manager, Wilson Co., New York 
plant, and Miss Elizabeth McKiernan 
were married on August 12. They will 
visit A Century of Progress Exposition 
in Chicago and then spend a short time 
in the Adirondacks before returning 
to New York, where they have estab- 
lished their home. Mr. Caldwell has 
been with Wilson & Co. for fifteen 
years. 


— fo 
NEW YORK PROVISION CODE. 


The Provision Dealers Association of 
New York, Inc., which is preparing 4 
code for the industry’s jobbers and deal- 
ers in the metropolitan New York area, 
met August 15 to discuss the proposed 
provisions, which tentatively include 4 
forty-four hour week. The _ finished 
code is expected to be submitted shortly. 


fe 


Watch the Wanted page for bat 
gains. 
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MUST LOOK GOOD 


A WOMAN shopping for 
eggs buys on faith and the 
appearance of the egg pack- 
age. She cannot candle the 
eggs—but she naturally con- 
cludes that eggs offered in a 
quality carton are good eggs. 


That only good products are 
carefully protected and dis- 
played is a truth she is long 
familiar with. 


Make certain of your share of 
egg sales. Use Self Locking 
Cartons. 





Swift & Company National Tea Co. 


gsc & 
Poultry Ass’n, 


Co., Inc. 


Beatrice Cream- 


Creamery, Inc. 


Samples gladly sent upon request. 


Armour and Southern Grocery ery Co. 
A FEW Wile a Oe. aust } Al oom ¥ predects 
Morris 0. ores Corp. 0. cs 
WELL KNOWN Cudahy "Paekcing mm. Kroger. Gro- Borden's ae Ee L = LO cS Ki aq 
ee Stores Co. 7 Bowmen Dairy EG G CARTONS 
USERS Co. Washington Co- Co. 
Young’s Market op. Eg Land - O’ Lakes SELF-LOCKING CARTON CO. 





589 E. Illinois St. CHICAGO Phone Superior 3887 
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ALUMINUM FOIL 
INSULATION 











CHRYSLER BUILDING 


ALFOL INSULATION COMPANY new york city 








Subsidiary of 


WESTERN PIPE & VERMONT 8ST. 
STEEL CO. OF BLUE ISLAND, ILL. 
CALIFORNIA PULman 2206 


CURING TANKS, BELLY BOXES, AND ALL TYPES OF TRUCKS 
AND STEEL EQUIPMENT FOR THE PACKING PLANT 
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SOLVES PorkK PACKING 
PLANT PROBLEMs! 


Many Operating 
Tests! 





CHAPTERS 


I—Hog Buying 
Ii—Hog Killing 
1t1]—Handling 
Fancy Meats 
IV—Chilling and 
Refrigeration 
V—Pork Cutting 
ViI—Pork Trim- 









vVillI—Making and 
Converting Pork 
ts 


X—Provision 
Trading Rules 
a Pork 


XIt—Seaking and 
Smoking Meats 
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Price $6 
Plus postage 25c. 


foreign: U. 8. Funds 
— Leather: $1.00 
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LIVE CALVES. 


LIVE LAMBS. 


DRESSED HOGS. 


, 90-140 lbs., good to choice 


DRESSED BEEF. 


Choice, native, heavy........--. ocoeses 1h 
Choice, native, -¥ 


WESTERN DRESSED aeeg? 


Native steers, 600@800 lbs.. 
Native choice yearlings, 440@600 Ibs.. 
Good to choice heifers 
Good to choice COWS.........+0++ ee 
Common to fair cows 
Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 





Rolls, reg. 6@s lbs. avg 


Tenderloins, 4@6 Ibs. avg. 
Tenderloins, 5@6 lbs. avg. 









FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 
Pork tenderloins, fresh 
Pork tenderloins, frozen.........++++++- 15 


Butts, boneless, Western 


Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 lbs. avg. 12” 
Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 Ibs. 

Pork trimmings, extra lean............. 
Pork trimmings, regular 50% lean 


SMOKED MEATS. 
Hams, 8@12 Ibs. avg 


Hams, 10@12 Ibs. avg. 
Hams, 12@14 Ibs. avg 


bs. 
ty pickled bellies. 


Bacon, boneless, city 
Rollettes, 8@10 sa avg 


em SF 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


FANCY MEATS. 











Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed.. 15c a pound 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trm’d. 80c a pound 
Sweetbreads, beef . 25c a pound 
prestneseee, veal br a i 
e: dneys .. a 
eo 
a pound 
18¢ a pound 
16c a pound 
10c a pair 
Shop fat ..... cccccccocece cocce e -75 per cwt. 
BONES GRE cccccccececvesccecce bey per ewt. 
SE EE énuwenkedindowe eseee 1.50 per cwt. 
BROGTNS GRE. ccceciccccceccécces @1.25 per cwt. 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 914-12% 12%-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals..16 1.80 1.90 1. 4 2.20 


Prime No. 2 veals..15 1.65 1.75 1.80 1.95 
Buttermilk No. 1...14 1.55 1.65 1.70 .... 
Buttermilk No. 2...13 1.45 155 1.60. .... 
Branded grubby .... 7 -85 95 1.00 1.10 
Number 3 ....... coe 8 85 9 1.00 1.10 
BUTTER. 

Creamery, extras (92 score) ......... 20% 
Creamery, firsts (91 score) ........... 20 

Comtralined (GO Sct) oc ccscccccccccce 19% 

EGGS. 


(Mixed Colors.) 
Special packs or hennery selections....17 21 


GER cccvic cee reeceetesceescecenses 15 16% 
PEE es bcececaxcenectveseeccceseceeces @14 
LIVE POULTRY 
Fowls, colored, via expresS ........... @15 
WOW, EAGER 6c ccccevccccsccecocecees 11 
Broulers, AVG. occcccccccccccccccvcccecs 14 


DRESSED POULTRY. 


FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good. 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, lb...12 @15 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, lb...11 @13 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...10 @12 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, lb...10 @l11 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ilb...10 @l11 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy. 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... @16 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib... @l4 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb... @13 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, lb...12 @13 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... @12 

Ducks— 





Long Island sblantheceketaneeues acne @14 
Squabs— 
White, ungraded, per Ib...........20 @25 
Turkeys, frozen, No. 1: 

Young toms @24 
Gee WS cccckcs @2 
Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy. 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs., per Ib.......15 @16 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs., per lb........ @l14 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs., per lb........ @13 


—— % — 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of butter at Chicago, New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended Au- 
gust 12, 1933: 

93 92 91 90 89 88 87 
score score score score score score score 


oS 10%; es sibs 18 17% 17 16% 16 


18% 18 17% 17 16% 

| RS . os —s = 19% 18% 18 17% 

Phila, ...21 18 17% 17 16% 

Wholesale ens idiom tail centralized but- 

ter at Chicago: 

90 89 88 

score score score 

SN cht tmeea mathe tees 18 17 16% 

PM oc chan eile bale cwe 18 17% oe 
BNO. cccncscecreesceceseve 19% eee 


Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
This Last Last —Since Jan. 1.— 
week. week. year. 1933. 1932. 
a os 516 86,541 65,188 2,190,570 2,063,399 
, ee * 6,182 82,238 69,185 2,577,424 2,640,132 
Boston; e 838 28,379 24,170 837,998 794,441 
Phila. .. 22,624 24,153 23,044 852,506 830,572 


Total 221,160 221,311 181,587 6,458,498 6,328,544 
Cold storage movement (lbs.): 
Same 
In Out On hand week day 
Aug.12. Aug.12. Aug. 13. last year. 
Chicago ....383,741 15,673 40,912,220 21,021,506 
New York. .223,264 33,560 18,161,678 16,676,439 


Boston ..... 65,730 1,112 17,527,734 6,473,117 
FER. scces 3,060 22,923 5,149,887 4,442,631 
Total ... .615, 795: 73,268 71,751,519 48,613,693 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 


Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton 
basis ex vessel Atlantic ports: 


noufumn s to December........... 24, 
Ammo: = sulphate, double bags, eng 
per 100 lbs., f.a.s. New York.... 
Blood, dried, to%e per wait easeeas : 2.7 
10% B. . B. L. f.o.b. fish factory....2.85 & 10¢ 
Fish guano, oe @14% am- 
monia, gh Ln sececseseees 275 ly 
Fish scrap, acidulated, 6% ammo- 
nia, 3 A.P.A. Del’d Balt. & 
gal ereoamegehatece ais eseeseeee Nominal, 
Soda nitrate, per BOE Mic doer ciccecs 23.90 
BE SPE BBs co cccocdesccescecee 25.20 
eee. ee eveccecoces @25.9 
a ge, und, mia, 
15% B. EC. DUE vccenvaveveve + 2.75 & le 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammo- 
Leb Yoss CORSA CIERRA ESOT SOR HESES 2.65 & 10e 
Phosphates. 
eh = bone wont, sqyamed, 3 and 
ags, per ton, c.i.f... Le eae 2 
Bone —— raw, South American, —- 
4% and 50 ba £8, SO, GALE. 2 @26.0 


Superphosphate, Salk, f.o.b. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% ietcecteeee @ 7.50 
Potash, 
Manure salt, 30% bulk, per ton.... @ 
Kalnit, 14% bulk, ~ ME oi caeue se @ 9.10 
Muriate in WBE Mie ceccseceses @37.15 
Sulphate in bags, per ton.......... @42.15 
Less temporary discount 10%%. 
Dry Rendered Tankage. 
ek: GE o.cascccsuegbensswened $2 60 
ee eee 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 
Round shin bones, ore. 48 to 50 Ibs., 


per 100 pieces ... sseseee 75.00@ 85.0 
rit shin doone, avg. “40 ‘to “45 Ibs., 

per 100 pieces.............. coccee @ 65.0 

Black or striped hoofs, per was +++ 45.00@ 50.0 

White hoofs, per ton.......... es @ 6.0 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 ibs., * per 

Bee PRNEEE a wcceccccccs cccccce @ 70.0 

Horns, according to grade... coecceces 75.00@200.0 

fe 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
Aug. 12, 1933, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Aug. 12. week. 


Steers, carcasses.. 8,250%4 9,790 9,160 
Cows, carcasses... 697 59314 515 
Bulls, carcasses... 334 291 300 
Veals, carcasses. . 9,392 9,872 7,718 
Lambs, carcasses... 27,958 33,097 35,723 
Mutton, carcasses. 981 1,266 1,868 
Beef cuts, lbs.... 944,885 1,157,414 222,927 
Pork cuts, Ibs....2,665,359 2,433,347 1,661,133 
Local slaughters: 
TOME cecsccssces 7,917 6,439 7,690 
ee ee 13.336 11,397 11,286 
BEE ¢ecsseccecns .273 29. 33,598 
| ee 68,473 59,687 68,006 
fo 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city 
federal inspection at Philadelphia for 
the week ended Aug. 12, 1933: 


Week 
ended Prev. woth 
West. drsd. meats: Aug. 12. week. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,396 2,755 ‘ua 
Cows, carcasses ...... - 126 780 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 265 333 on 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,421 1,731 1,08 
Lambs, carcésses ..... 18.528 13,316 12,148 
Mutton. carcasses ... 328 
 x%* Eee :391, 502 406,279 323,749 
Local slaughters: 
. eee 1,807 1,395 1,429 
ee a ee 2,830 3,623 2,205 
NN nar aialcnals einiquecbehicted 16,083 16.710 14,650 
aS ees e 5,902 6,476 9,021 
~ fe 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston, week ended Aug. 12, 1933, 
with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Aug. 12. week. 1982. 


Steers, carcasses . 
Cows, carcasses 
Bulls, carcasses 


2,493 2,719 2,822 
1,416 1,609 1,588 
33 37 F 





Veals, carcasses ee 972 833 

Lambs, carcasses ...... 19,716 20, om 1828 
Mutton, carcasses ..... 18: 1,145 
Wa, GOR. ccies tcc 264,741 294,240 207/010 
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CARLOT SHIPPERS 
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vat Main Office and ~z  G “ © D F Oo 2] D 7. aS IGE. mace | 
Plant at Austin, = Distributing Centers. 
2 Shippers of Carloads and Mixed Cars of Pork, Beef, Lamb, Veal, Provisions 
iS. ALSO A FULL LINE OF QUALITY DRY SAUSAGE | 
Q 85, 
A os 
DOS 
Le os a Doxp Pacsine Co. 
= te BurFFALo ~ OMAHA 
meats oy we WicHITA 
al in- 
ended "HAM: = aaa St. Louis 
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Cor. Shippers of Straight and Mixed Cars 
“tet See BAC ON 3 a Pork — Beef — Sausage — Provisions 
"aS ee H A MS 
aus | || Shippers of re wie pre 4 pn dt eg 


~ 
a straight and mixed cars & ee Fd New York Office—410 W. 14th Street 
"al of pork. beef. sausage, provisions rus Bell & McLetchie, Boston — 
oR 
588 
006 


Washington, D. C. 
©. L. Roeder, Philadelphia H. D. Amise { 


Baitimore, Md. 
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THE E.. KAHN’S SONS Co. 













































meats Hunter Packing Company 
and 
a fa » East St. Louis, Ilinois CINCINNATI, O. 
week Straight and Mixed Care “AMERICAN BEAUTY” 
1,834 \) of Beef and Provisions HAMS and BACON 
815 
26 ) NEW YORK OFFICE Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 
amiad 410 W. 14th Street Veal, Lamb and Provisions 
Be REPRESENTATIVES: Represented by 
9,021 Wen, G. Seven, Beaten NEWYORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON BOSTON 
* 6 Gee Se te W MUSE, S8N DelawareAy, G81 Fenn-Ave MW, “148 Btate Bt. 
meats — a 
1933, 
o G ‘ F A . oo ” 
ss. || Consolidated Dressed Beef Co. 2"; s6ucs. Philadelphia 
i CAR LOTS SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE U. S. 





18,28 We invite New York and New J ersey butchers to visit us. Philadelphia is only two hours from New York 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertsements on this page, $3.00 an inch for each insertion. Position Wanted, special rate, $2.00 an inch for each 
insertion. Minimum Space 1 inch, not Over 48 words, including signature or box number. 


Mo display. 


Remittance must be sent with order. 





Men Wanted 


Position Wanted 


Equipment for Sale 





Sausagemaker 


Wanted, all-around sausagemaker, 
specializing in fancy loaves. W-354, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Cattle, Lamb, Hog Buyer 


Experienced cattle, lamb and hog buyer 
now employed desires position with inde- 
pendent packing company. All he asks is 
opportunity to show what he can do. Best 
references. W-345, The National Provi- 
sioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Salesmen 


We recently developed a new and better 
oiled apron and want some good salesmen, 
also side line, to represent us in various 
parts of country. Wonderful opportunity 
for right men. Give references and ter- 
ritory covered. Straight commission. 
M. Thomas & Sons, Garfield, N. J. 





Butcher 


We are looking for south German 
butcher who learned his trade in Ger- 
many. Age 25 to 30 years. Give full 
details in answering. W-357, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, IIl. 


Bookkeeper 


Position wanted by accountant, cor- 
respondent, 36 years old. Can take full 
charge. Executive and sales ability; 17 
years’ packinghouse experience. W-348, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 300 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. 





Sausagemaker 


Young man with wide experience as 
sausagemaker desires position. Can pro- 
duce high-quality products at minimum 
costs; also kill, cut and cure pork. My 
products will meet competition. Married. 
References. W-353, The National Provi- 
sioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








Position Wanted 





Casings Foreman 


Position wanted by casings foreman 
with 20 years’ practical experience clean- 
ing and selecting beef, hog and sheep 
casings. Experienced on casing crusher. 
Will go anywhere if opportunity war- 
rants. Excellent references. W-358, The 
National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Il. 





Sausagemaker 


A-1 sausagemaker desires position. 
Able to make all grades of sausage, meat 
loaf, boiled and baked ham, chili and 
delicatessen. Well experienced killing, 
cutting, curing, smoking, etc. Will go 
anywhere. W-356, The National Provi- 
sioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Sales Executive 


I have had 20 years’ practical sales ex- 
perience handling beef, small stock, pro- 
visions, etc. Understand car routes. 
Would like connection with progressive 
packer. Can furnish excellent references 
and bond, if required. W-355, The Na- 
tional Provisioner, 300 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 





Expert Advice Available 


Authority on proper spices, curing 
salts, coloring and binders will give 
expert advice by mail; or will come to 
your plant producing the products your 
sales department desires. Let me work 
out your troublesome problems. I 
guarantee results. Reasonable service 
charges. References from packers I 
have served. Write or wire 

J. L. WILDE 
The National Provisioner 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Your Sausage Troubles 


Do you have trouble with your 
sausage and meat specialties? 
Cure? Seasoning? Shrinkage? 
Color? Smoking troubles? Keep- 
ing qualities? I can solve your 
difficulties for you. Write W-200, 


S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Curing Foreman 


A-1 curing foreman wants new con- 
nection. Noted for getting results on 


perience 20 years; healthy, able-bodied 
and energetic. Previously employed as 
curing cellar foreman by one of Amer- 
ica’s largest packers; now curing cellar 
foreman of one of country’s leading 
packers. Good reason for desiring 
change. W-339, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Tl. 








Equipment Wanted 





Packinghouse Machinery 


Wanted, all kinds of packinghouse ma- 
chinery and equipment, either single 
machines or complete equipment of pack- 
ing plant, sausage factory, or rendering 
plant. Good price for right equipment. 
W-327, The National Provisioner, 407 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 





THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 | 


sweet pickle, dry salt and dry cure; ex- | 





Rendering Equipment 


For sale, Recessed Filter Presses, aj) 
sizes; Lard Rolls; Dopp Jacketed Kettles: 
Hammer Mills; Disinte ators; 
Cookers; Mixers; Ice chines; 
Pumps; etc. Send for latest’ bullets 
What machinery have you for sale? 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CoO., ING 
14-19 Park Row, New York City. 





& 
@ 
oe 
53 





Packinghouse Machinery 
For sale, reconditioned machinery of 
every description from single machine to 
machinery for complete packing plant. 
Guaranteed in A-1 condition. Write 
Menges, Mange, Inc., 1515 N. Grand Blvd, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Packinghouse Machinery 


For sale: 1 Harrington No. 1 patented 
lard measuring and filling machine; 1 
Toledo 200-pound portable scale; 1 Toledo 
1,000-pound dormant scale; Mitts & Mer- 
rill hog; filter presses; kettles; boilers; 
ete. Loeb Equipment Supply Co., 618 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill, 


“Boss” Mixer 


For sale, “Boss” mixer, 700 pounds 
capacity, with 220-volt, 60-cycle, 3- 
phase motor. Price $125.00 F.O.B. -De- 
troit. L. A. Pressel, 9177 Gratiot Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 








Rebuilt Sausage Machinery 
We have full line at attractive prices: 


“Buffalo” motor and belt-driven 
silent cutters. 

Enterprise motor and belt-driven 
meat grinders. 

Day’s motor and belt-driven meat 
mixers. 

Randall 100-lb. compressed air 
stuffers. 

Randall 200-lb. compressed air 
stuffers. 

Randall 400-lb. compressed air 
stuffers. 

Cooking and steam jacketed ket- 
tles. 

Sausage trucks; ice crushers, lard 
presses; electric motors, etc. 


We rebuild these machines thor- 
oughly and put them in first-class col- 
dition. This work is done in our own 
shop, and machines will be fully war- 
ranted in every respect. 

Ample time will be allowed to pur- 
chasers to make sufficient tests. 

Write for prices, catalogs, and addi- 
tional information. 


R. T. RANDALL & CO. 
Equipment for Sausage Makers 
331 N. Second St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Make your wants known through these 
little ads, with the big pull. 
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HONEY BRAND| 


Hams — Bacon 
Spiced Ham Luncheon Meat 
Pork Beef Veal Lamb Sausage Specialties | 


Hygrade Food Products Corporation 


3830 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Ill. 

















EASTER BRAND 


Meat Food Products 
25 Metcalf St. The Danahy Packing Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 

















= 
WHITE LILY BRAND HAMS AND BACON 
“Try ’em—they’re dif ferent’’ 























|| DUNLEVY-FRANKLIN COMPANY, PITTSBURG, PA. 


mes 








Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty 





LEON Hams 

. Alway e 

goo JOhn J. Felin & Co., Inc. | == 
oe 4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. smi 


New York Branch: 407.409 West 13th Street 









a aca 


C. A. Durr Packing Co., Inc. 
Utica, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 











foods of Unmatched Quality 


SSKAY 


QUALITY. 


HAMS — BACON 
LARD — SAUSAGE 


SOUTHERN ROSE SHORTENING 


The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. 
Meat Packers Baltimore, Md. 









DAISIES 
FRANKFURTS SAUSAGES 
QUALITY PorkProducts ThatSATISFY 
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ADVERTISERS IN THIS ISSUE 


Albany Packing Co., Halsted, E. S. & Randall, R. T. & Co 
Alfol Insulation Co., Ham Boiler Corporation Rath Packing Co., The 
Allbright-Nell Co. Hammett & Matanle, Republic Steel Corp 
American Can Co Hammond Co., The G. H Rogers, F. C., Inc 
Arbogast & Bastian Co Heekin Can Co 
Armour and Company Henschien, H. Peter 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co Hormel & Co., Geo. 
Armstrong Machine Works.......... Hubbard, J. W. C 

Hunter Packing Co 

Hygrade Food Products Corporation. 


Sayer & Co., 
Callahan, A. P & Co Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Wm.. 
Chili Products Corp Schweisheimer & Fellerman 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corp.... Jackle, Geo. H Seaslic, Inc. 
Columbus Packing Co............... Self-Locking Carton Co 
Consolidated Dressed Beef Co Sieloff Brine Spray, Inc 
Cork Insulation Co., Smith’s Sons Co., John E....Second Cover 
Cudahy Packing Co., The Sparks, H. L. 
Kahn’s Sons Co., The Specialty Mfrs. Sales Co 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co.. Standard Pressed Steel Co 
Kennett-Murray Stange, Wm. ; 
Krey Packing Co Superior Packing Co 





Danahy Packing Co., 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co 
Dold Packing Co., Jacob 
Dry-Zero Corporation 
Dunlevy-Franklin Co. Levi, Harry & Co 

Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc... : . 
DuPont Cellophane Co United Dressed Beef Co 
Durr Packing Co., C. 


McMurray, 
Massachusetts Importing Co 
Mayer & Sons Co., H. J 


Early & Moor, Inc Menges, Mange, Inc Visking Corporation 


Vogt, F. G. & Sons, Ine 


Felder & Jochsberger, Inc Omaha Packing Co 
Felin & Co., John J., Oppenheimer Casing Co 
Fitz Gibbon & Crisp, Inc............ 
French Oil Mill Machinery Co., The.. Wepsco Steel Products Co 
West Carrollton Parchment Co 
Willard Hotel 
Packers Commission Co Williams Patent Crusher & Pulv. 
Powers Regulator Co Wilmington Provision Co 
Griffith Laboratcries Pressed Steel Tank Co Wilson & Co 


e be every precaution is taken to insure accuracy, we cannot guarantee against the possibility of an occasional change or omission in the prepara 
on of this index. 








TTRACTIVE, colorful, lithographed cans certainly create an im- 

pression of quality. Today, neither the dealer nor the consumer 

wants merchandise of any kind that is not packed in an attractive con- 

tainer. For years Heekin has served packers with lithographed cans 

for every requirement. Today Heekin personal service is ready to assist 

you in making your present can more beautiful . . . more attractive 
for the purchaser. Write for information. 


The Heekin Can Co. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Heekin Cans 














FELDER & JOCHSBERGER, Inc. GEO. H. JACKLE 
G. A. Felder L. Jochsberger Broker 
PACKINGHOUSE BROKERS Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
98 Gansevoort St. New York, N. Y. a ae ee oe 


Phone Watkins 9-1868-9 Chrysler Bidg., 405 Lexington Ave., New York City 
es 
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a The MEAT BAGS 


RATH PACKING Co. }*°"CR. ..weees 








a x COTTON 
Pork and Beef Packers E.S.HALSTED ECO. Inc. 
a = py line alge aaa 64 PEARL ST. NEW YORKCITY 

"ate Joseph Wahiman. Dept. Mgr. 


Waterloo, Iowa 


(Formerly with Armour — Compan 
Makers of Quality Bags Since 1576 

















Superior Packing Co. | ||/The Columbus Packing Company 


Price Quality Service 

































































Chicago St. Paul 
DRESSED BEEF Pork Pe: Beef Packers 
BONELESS BEEF and VEAL Columbus, Ohio 
Carlots Barrel Lots wr Gee Fogg Bey W. 14th Bt. 
Arbogast & Bastian Company 
MEAT PACKERS and PROVIS 
) ALBANY Packine Co_Ine ee 
PURE MEAL CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP AND CALVES 
aaeel a U. & GOVERNMENT INSPECTION ALLENTOWN, PA. i 























Wilmington Provision Company Liberty 
TOWER BRAND MEATS 
Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, ALD: Bell Brand 


Lambs and Calves | Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 

















U. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
































UNITED DRESSED BEEF COMPANY 
J. J. HARRINGTON & COMPANY 
City Dressed Beef, Lamb and Veal, Poultry 





Oleo Oils Stock Foods Pulled Wool Calf Skins 
Stearine Calf Heads Pickled Skins Horns 
Tallows Cracklings Packer Hides Cattle Switches 
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Selected Beef and Sheep Casings 
Piret Ave. und East River NEW YORK CITY Murray Hill 42900 
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Chicago Invites the World 


Wm. J. Stange Co., invites you to make our office 


your headquarters and we assure you that we 





will endeavor to increase your pleasure and 





decrease your expenses while visiting > 
SQ schicagss 














Sheep — Beef = Hog 
CASINGS 


HIGH QUALITY 
PROMPT SERVICE 
FAIR PRICES 


M. J. SALZMAN Co., INC. 


619 W. 24th Place, Chicago 


Cable Masalz, Liebers, Bentley Code 








HARRY LEVI & CO. 


Importers and Exporters of 
Sausage Casings 


723 West Lake Street Chicago 

















OPPENHEIMER CASING CO. 
Importers and Exporters of 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 

New York, London, Hamburg, Sydney 
Toronto, Wellington, Buenos Aires, Tientsin 








tems 








| “The Skins You Love to Stuff” 


| 
Early & Moor, Inc. 


| SAUSAGE CASINGS 


| 








139 Blackstone St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Exporters 
Importers 





| 


The Cudahy Packing Co. | f 
Importers and Exporters of 


Selected Sausage Casings 
221 North LaSalle Street Chicago, U. S. A. 























Phone Gramercy 3665 


Schweisheimer & Fellerman 
Importers and Exporters of 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 


Selected Hog and Sheep Casings a Specialty 
Ave. A, cor. 20th St. New York, N. Y. 








ee ee SN A 











Hammett & Matanle, Ltd. 


CASING IMPORTERS 
23 and 24 ST. JOHN’S LANE 
London, E.C.1 


Correspondence Invited 























SAYER & COMPANY, INC.. 


Successors to WOLF, SAYER & HELLER, INC. 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 


208 Moore St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone—Pulaski 3260 














AxcO 


TROLLEYS 
LAST LONGER 


NO SECOND GRADE MATERIALS are ever used in the 
manufacture of ANCO Trolleys. All ANCO Sheave Wheels 
are made of the best grade grey iron obtainable. The steel 
of which the frames, hooks, swivel, and pins are made is 


especially adapted to this type of equipment. 





THE SMOOTH RUNNING SHEAVES in all ANCO 
Trolleys are cast so smooth that it is unnecessary to machine 
or in any way destroy the original hard casting surface of the 
tread. This insures long life of the Wheels. They are so 
grooved that it is impossible for them to climb curves or 
switches. The Wheels run smoothly on cold rolled steel 
pins. All ANCO Trolley frames, hooks, and swivels are 


carefully and uniformly shaped. Highest grade materials, 





perfect design and balance, together with rigid inspection 
make ANCO Trolleys the accepted standard in hundreds of 
packinghouses today. 


BE PREPARED for the days of “Heavy 
Kills,” so that you will not be delayed by 
worn trolleys or an insufficient supply. Our 
present large stock is made up from ma- 
terials of pre-inflation prices; therefore, we 
urge you to buy ANCO Trolleys now to 


save money. 
Write for new circular and prices today. 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


Pay > raged 5323 S. Western Boulevard prep 
7 Liberty st. ‘ s St. 
New York, N. ¥. ; Chicago, IIl. san Francisco, Calif. 








W aro weather! Beer! Whata 
combination to help you build prof- 
itable and permanent business on 


CIRCLE U BRAND 
DRY SAUSAGE 


Feature our complete, fine quality 

Cervelat Salami 
Thuringer. The Circle U Emblem 
has identified the best in Dry 
Sausage for almost half a cen- 
tury. Omaha Packing Company, 
Chicago. 








